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LIST OF LESSON CHAPTEES AND SCEIPTUEE 

EEFEEENCES— PAET I. 

Chapters marked with ** should be omitted if just 40 Lessons 
be desired. Those marked with * should be omitted if 26 Lessons 
be desired. Or as many Chapters may be used as are needed for 
a complete School Year. 

*SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE A. Saul Chosen 
King (I. Samuel 8 : 1-10 ; 10 : 17-27) . 

CHAPTEE I. Saul Wins and Loses a Kingdom (I. 
Samuel 11:1-13; 15:1-9). 

♦SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE B. David Called 
TO A Kingdom (I. Samuel 16: 1-23). 

CHAPTEE II. David and Goliath (I. Samuel 17:1- 
58). • 

CHAPTEE III. David Loved by Jonathan and Hated 
BY Saul (L Samuel 18: 1-16; 19: 1-12). 

*SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE C. David and Saul 
IN THE Cave (I. Samuel 24: 1-22). 

**SUPPLEME]SrTAEY CHAPTEE D. David Pursues 
The Amalekites (I. Samuel 30:1-26). 

CHAPTEE IV. The Death of Saul and Jonathan 
(I. Samuel 31 : 1 to 11. Samuel 1 : 27). 

CHAPTEE V. David Captures Zion and Brings Up 
the Ark (II. Samuel 5: 6-12; 6: 12-19). 

*SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE E. Nathan's Para- 
ble OF THE Ewe Lamb (II. Samuel 12: 1-20). 

CHAPTEE VI. Absalom the Traitor (II. Samuel 
15: 1-6; 18: 6-33). 

♦SUPPLEMENT AEY CHAPTEE F. Eeview of Chap- 
ters A-VI. 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament, 

♦SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE G. David Makes 

Solomon King (I. Kings 1 : 32 to 2 : 4). 
CHAPTER VII. Solomon's Wise Choice (I. Kings 

3 : 4-15 ; Proverbs 8 : 32-36) . 
CHAPTER VIII. Solomon Builds the Temple (I. 

Kings 5:1-12; 6:11-14). 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER H. The Temple 

Dedicated (I. Kings 7: 51 to 8: 11). 
♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER I. The Visit of the 

Queen of Sheba (I. Kings 10: 1-23). 
CHAPTER IX. Why the Kingdom Was Divided (I. 

Kings 11:4-13, 26-31). 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER J. Rehoboam and 

His Rival Jeroboam (I. Kings 12: 1-24). 
CHAPTER X. Elijah and the Famine (I. Kings 

17:1-24). 
CHAPTER XL The Contest on Mount Cabmel (I. 

Kings 18:1-39). 
CHAPTER XII. Elijah at Horeb (I. Kings 19 : 1-21) . 
♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K. Ahab and the 

False Prophets (I. Kings 22: 1-18, 26-37). 
CHAPTER XIII. Review of Chapters G-K. 



LIST OF LESSON CHAPTEES AND SCRIPTUEE 

EEFERENCES— PART II. 

CHAPTER XIV. Elisha Begins His Work (II. Kings 
2:1-22). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L. Elisha and the 
Shunammite (IL Kings 4: 8-37). 

CHAPTER XV. Naaman and Gehazi (II. Kings 5 : 1- 

27). 

♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER M. The Great 
Famine in Samaria (II. Kings 7: 1-20). 

CHAPTER XVI. The Wicked Queen Athaliah (II. 
Kings 11:1-21). 

CHAPTER XVII. The Downfall of the Kingdom of 
Israel (IL Kings 17: 1-18, 24-29). 

CHAPTER XVIII. Hezekiah Rebels Against Senna- 
cherib (II. Kings 18: 13-21, 36 to 19: 2, 32-36). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER N. Josiah Walks 
in David's Ways (IL Kings 22 : 1-20 ; 23 : 1-3, 25) . 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 0. Jonah Under 
THE Gourd (Jonah 3: 1-10; 4: 1-11). 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER P. Jehoiakim Burns 
THE Prophecy (Jeremiah 36: 11-32). 

♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Q. Jeremiah in 
THE Dungeon (Jeremiah 38:1-13). 

CHAPTER XIX. Jerusalem Taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (IL Chronicles 36 : 5-21 ; Lamentations 1 : 1-6) . 

♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER R. Review of Chap- 
ters XIV-XIX. 

CHAPTER XX. How a Jewish Maiden Became a 
Queen (Esther 2:1-18). 
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♦SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE S. Queen Esther 
AND THE Plot Against the Jews (Esther 3:8, 9; 
4:1-17). 

CHAPTEE XXI. Daniel in Captivity (Daniel 1 : 1- 
21). 

CHAPTEE XXII. The Fiery Furnace (Daniel 3 : 1- 
30). 

** SUPPLEMENT AEY CHAPTEE T. Nebuchadnez- 
zar's Last Days (Daniel 4: 4-34). 

CHAPTEE XXIII. Belshazzar's Feast (Daniel 5 : 1- 
30). 

CHAPTEE XXIV. Daniel Delivered from the Lions' 
Den (Daniel 6:1-28). 

♦SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTEE U. The Eeturn 
from Exile and Eebuilding of the Temple (Ezra 
1:1-11; 4: 1-5). 

CHAPTEE XXV. Nehemiah's Patriotic Visit to 
Jerusalem (Nehemiah 1 : 1 to 2 : 18) . 

**SUPPLEMIENTAEY CHAPTEE V. The Eebuild- 
ing OF THE Wall (Nehemiah 4: 1-23). 

CHAPTEE XXVI. Eeview of Chapters XX-V. 
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DIEECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 



These Lessons are intended for scholars of nine to twelve 
years of age. Both this and the Scholars^ Book are planned 
for the scholars to prepare the lesson at home before it is 
taught in class, but the lesson may be taught first in class, 
if the scholars are young or if, for any other reason, the 
teacher so prefers. 

This book is the last of four on Old Testament stories. 
By the time it is finished the scholars should be able to 
read to themselves intelligently any simple Bible story. 
They should also be able to find their places in any part 
of the Bible, and to find at least the Morning and Evening 
Prayer and the Psalter in the Prayer Book. To this end 
the scholars should be required to find the memory pas- 
sages for themselves in the Bible and Psalter; and when 
references are made in this book to canticles or prayers 
the opportunity should be taken to teach the scholars to 
find them in the Prayer Book. 

Of great importance, too, are the spiritual truths sug- 
gested in these Lessons. They are those upon which per- 
sonal religion is based. They are those which, while ap- 
pealing to the child of this age will be found of vital im- 
portance in modern life. They are such, it is believed, 
as will do most to hold the scholars from doubt and reac- 
tion later. These truths should be taught even if at the 
expense of Bible history, names, and facts. 

It is most strongly urged that teachers endeavor to 
make their own lesson plans before looking at more than 
the Side Lights suggested here. The Commission will 
gladly suggest books explaining the theory of lesson- 
planning, and a lesson planned by the teacher herself, with 
the needs of her actual scholars in mind, will have elements 

• • • 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

of strength and fitness that no lesson, planned without 
knowledge of the actual people to be taught, can have. 

Where teachers prefer to follow a Lesson Plan, or any 
part of a Lesson Plan, given here, it is the idea, rather 
than the words, that they should use. The questions under 
Point of Contact are almost useless if read to the scholars. 
Adapt them to the actual, living scholars whose interests 
are to be aroused. In the same way, the headings under 
Lesson Story are only helps for the teacher — notes which 
she may take to class, though preferably only mentally. 
If the lesson has been studied at home by the scholars, the 
teacher should develop the lesson story in class by ques- 
tions. The Conclusion questions, it need hardly be re- 
marked, would be flat if read to the scholars. 

It is also urged that the teacher take time to hear the 
Memory Work individually, and to have at least one 
scholar each Sunday tell some back story connectedly, prob- 
ably the story of the preceding lesson. 

The lessons of this Second Year, Part II., are based 
on those of the Graded Series of International Lessons for 
the last half of the Third Year Junior, omitting the four 
final lessons which are introductory to New Testament work. 
Life of Christ work should preferably follow either course. 

Schools or classes that wish to take the Commission 
two-year Old Testament Course in four half-year terms 
of twenty lessons each, should omit all double-starred (**) 
lessons. Those that wish to finish a half-year book in less 
than twenty lessons, should omit also as many single- 
starred (*) lessons as will bring the number of lessons 
down as low as required. Those that wish a course for 
two years of fifty-two lessons each will find that the four 
half-year books contain 104 lessons. M. C. B. 
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TEACHEES' BOOKS OF REFEEENCE. 

For the advantage of teachers and pupils, who may have ac- 
cess to books from public or private libraries, or may care to 
purchase such, a -list of books bearing on the Old Testament is 
appended below. Those marked * are particularly good. 

FOR RESEARCH. 

*A Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings. Scribners. 5 vols. $6.00 
each. One volume edition, $5.00. 

*The Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian. Bartlett & Peters. Put- 
nam. Vols. I. and II. Cloth, $1.50 each. The best for vivid 
description. 

Beginnings of Hebrew History. Prof. Chas. F. Kent. Scribners. 
$2.75. 

History of the Hebrew People. Prof. Chas. Foster Kent. Scrib- 
ners. 4 vols. Cloth, $1.50 each, net. 

History of the Jewish Church. Stanley. Scribners. 

Old Testament History. Rev. George F. Maclear. Macmillan. 
Cloth, $1.10 net. Small edition abridged, 30 cts. net. Old 
and conservative. 

Hours with the Bible. Rev. Cunningham Geikie. Pott. 6 vols. 
$7.50 the set. 

A Syllabus of the Old Testament History. I. W. Price. Revell. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The Land and the Book. Rev. Wm. M. Thompson. Harper. 3 
vols. $7.50 the set. One volume, complete. Harper, $2.40. 

An Introduction to the Old Testament. Rev. C. H. Wright. 
Whittaker. Cloth, 75 cts. net. 

Reading on Old Testament History. The C. E. A. Aids to Re- 
ligious Teaching. London. Gorham, Importer. 3 vols. 75 
cts. each. 

*The Modern Readers' Bible. Prof. R. C. Moulton. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

How to Teach the Old Testament. Rev. Canon Benham. London. 
Grorham, Importer. Cloth, 35 cts. net. 



Teachers* Notes. 

Introduction to the Old Testament. S. R. Driver. 

Early Hebrew Story. Rev. J. P. Peters. Putnam. $1.50. 

Hebrew Life and Thought. Mrs. L. S. Houghton. Un. Ch. Press. 
$1.50. 

*Telling Bible Stories. L. S. Houghton. Un. Ch. Press. $1.25. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. Prof. R. C. Moulton. Heath. 
$2.00. 

*3/en of the Bible Series. Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
Samuel, Saul, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Elijah. $1.00 each. 

*The Bible Hero Classics. Set of all Bible Heroes. Hope Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 

The Land of Israel. R. L. Stewart. Revell. $1.50. 

*Old Testament History. Fry. Macmillan, Importer. 80 cts. Fine. 

Old Testament History. Barnicott. Temple Series. 30 cts. 

Old Testament Characters. A Book on Each. Temple Series. 
30 cts. each. Fine. 

*The Historical Bible. Prof. Charles F. Kent. Scribners. 4 vols. 

$1.00. 
The Patriarchal Age. Brownson. 

History, Prophecy, and Monuments. McCurdy. 

History of the People of Israel. Cornhill. 

FOR STORY SUGGESTIONS. 

f*Th^ Story of the Bible. Profusely illustrated. Rev. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut. $1.50. A fine book. This is really the best addi- 
tional Teacher's Help. This is a book of 450 pp. with 250 
half-tone pictures and 16 full-page tri-color ones. Every 
story in the Bible is covered. It is the best possible aid. 
If ton copies be ordered at one time, the price will be reduced 
to $1.25 each. If 25 copies, to $1.00 each. 

*The Story of the Bible. Charles L. Foster. 480 pp. illustrated. 
Foster Pub. Co., $1.50. 

*Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. Miss Georgia 
L. Chamberlain. $1.00. A fine and scholarly course. 

*Bible Stories of the Old Testament. Prof. Richard Moulton. 
50 cts. 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

*The Old Testament Story. Miss Mary W. Brownson. 2 vols. 
75 cts. each. 

*The Early Story of Israel. Mrs. J. S. Thomas. 90 cts. 

*The Work of the Prophets. Miss Rose E. Selfe. 90 cts. 

*Old Testament Bible Stories. Walter L. Sheldon. $1.25. 

*Bihle Stories. Illustrated. Boards, 50 cts. 

Mother's Home Talks. Boards, 50 cts. 

Stories of Ancient People. Emma J. Arnold. 50 cts. 

In the Beginning. Miss Annie E. Butler. 75 cts. 

*Old Testament Manual. Miss Frederica Beard. 75 cts. 

The Story of Promise. Rev. Chas. A. Bell. 60 cts. 

*Bihle Places. Tristram. $1.50. 

* Bible Manners and Customs. George Mackie. $1.25. 

Ood's Lantern-Bearers. R. C. Gillie. Prophets of Israel. $2.00. 
A fine children's Reading Book. 
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PICTUEES FOR EACH LESSON. 



The following pictures and other aids will be found 
useful in making the lesson real. It is to be regretted 
that in some eases pictures are not to be founcj in cheap 
form. 

All of the pictures and books here mentioned may be 
obtained from the Sunday School Commission, Inc., 416 
Lafayette Street, New York. 

A number of attractive Pictures (Prints and Stereo- 
graphs) have been mapped out for each lesson in order 
that the teacher may secure good illustrative material. A 
Bible Picture scrap-book thus formed by the teacher or the 
class, will serve admirably to recall details of events only 
outlined here. Should Teachers desire to secure Pictures 
illustrative of the Lesson Topics, either to distribute to the 
scholars or for personal illustration, communication with 
the Sunday School Commission will secure them. 

Special Instruction Chapters on Graded Note Book 
Work and Illustrated Essays will be found in A Complete 
Handbook of Religions Pictures, obtainable through the 
Conmiission for 5 cents, postage 3 cents extra. Vols. II. 
and III. of The Commission Bulletin (25 cts. per vol.) 
contain a complete series of articles on Graded Manual 
Work (Pictures, Stereographs, Map-making, etc.) as used 
in progressive Sunday Schools. 

In general it is well to distinguish types of Pictures 
available. The following analysis is given as a guide for 
selection from catalogues: 

A. Old Masters showing: 

(a) Spirit of devotion, striving through imperfect 
handling of their art. 

• • • 
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Teachers' Notes. 

(b) Complete mastery of art. Use of* neighbor types 
(as with Tissot). 

(c) Dutch Pictures. Use of types, costumes, portraits, 
and home scenes. 

B. Modem Painters, who give modern rendering of 
Bible Concepts, such as Tissot and others. Modern Ger- 
man, French, English, and American art. Photographs 
of scenes, etc., usually better for illustrating a subject 
lesson. 

A Complete Handbook of Religious Pictures, 14,000 list- 
ings. By Rev. W. W. Smith, S. S. Commission. 5 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 

The Brown, Perry, Union Press, and Wilde Pictures 
sell at Ic each, 100 for $1.00. They are indicated by the 
initials B., P., UP., and W. The JVIiniature Pictures sell 
at ^c each, 50 for 25c. They are E., Bm., and Pm. The 
Cosmos and Card Pictures are 2c each. They are C. and 
Cd. The Thompson Blue Prints (Tba.) are sold only on 
special order and take a week to secure. $1.00 per hun- 
dred. No pictures are returnable. There is not less than 
25c worth of Pictures (of any mixture) sold at one time. 
Note. — Book for Pictures, 144 pages, 9c net. A 
smaller book of 52 pages, 5c net. Lasts two years. The 
New York Sunday School Commission, Inc., is the only 
place in the world where all the Pictures of all the firms 
may be secured. They carry in stock constantly about 
800,000 ic and Ic Pictures. 
Delivery extra on everything. 
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LIST OF PICTURES. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Ascent of Elijah. [DeLoutherhourgh) W. 629; (Dord) 

W.497. 
Elisha's Heavenly Defenders. W. 665. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L. 

Elisha Raises the Shunammite's Son. (West) W. 662; {Julius 
Von Schnorr) W. 498. 

CHAPTER XV. 
Naaman. W. 664. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER M. 
None. 

CHAPTER XVI. ' 

Joash Repairs the Temple. W. 666. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Isal^h. (Sargent) Bm. 377, Pm. 1032, P. 1032, SST. 502; 
(Raphael) Tba. 178B; (Dor^) W. 669. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Destruction of the Army of Sennacherib. (Dord) W. 512. 
Hezekiah Destroying the Idols. (Unknoum) W. 500. 
Sennacherib on His Throne Before Lachish. SST. 403. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER N. 

Josiah and the Book of the Law. (Julius Von Schnorr) 

W. 515. 
Shaphan Reading. W. 673. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 0. 

Jonah. (Sargent) Bm. 382, B. 845, Pm. 1037, P. 1037, W. 507; 

(Tissot) T. 112. 
Jonah Calling Nineveh to Repentance. (Dord) Bm. 527, W. 667. 
The Fall of Nineveh. (Martin) W. 625. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER P. 

Jehoiakim Mutilating the Roll of the Law. W. 675. 

Baruch. (Tissot) T. 120. 

Baruch Writing Jeremiah's Prophecy. (Dore) W. 516. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER Q. 

Jebemiah Imprisoned. {Unknown) W. 518. 

Jeremiah. (Sargent) W. 674; {Tisaot) T. 106; {Buonanoti) 

Tba. 147B. 
Jeremiah's Roll Destroyed. (Unknoicn) W. 514. 
Lamentation of Jeremiah. (Unknown) W. 517. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Destruction of Jerusalem. (Hayez) W. 519. 
Weeping Over the Ruined City. (Unknown) W. 622. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER R. 
Review of Chapters XIV-XIX. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Esther Before Ahasuerus. ( Veronese) W. 630; (Steen) W. 529 ; 

(Dor^) Bm. 524. 
Esther Feasts With the King. (Tisaot) T. 104. 
The Hebrew Book of Esther. SST. 313. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER S. 

Mordecai's Triumph. (Tissot) T. 99, W. 622. 

Esther Confounding Haman. (Dor^) W. 630. 

Execution of Haman. (Buonanoti) Tba. 144. 

Order of Ahasuerus in Favor of the Jews. (Melville) W. 623. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Daniel. (Buonanoti) Tba. 149B; (Sargent) Bm. 380, B. 843, 
Pm. 1034, P. 1034, W. 505. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
The Fiery Furnace. (Dor^) W. 677. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER T. 
Daniel and His Companions Before Nebuchadnezzar. W. 676. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Belshazzar's Feast. (Martin) W. 624. 
Vision of Belshazzar. (West) W. 620. 

Daniel Interpreting the Handwriting on the Wall. (Dor^) 
Bm. 525, B. 1949; (Tissot) T. 102. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Daniel in the Lions' Den. [Cortona) P. 3051, B. 1394; 

(Tisaot) T. 98; (Vernet) Tba. 565B; (Riviere) Bm. 357, 
Daniel's Answeb to the King. (Riviere) W. 526, Tba. 732B. 

B. 1395, W. 525, P. 3052. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER U. 

Rebuildino the Temple. (UnknotDn) W. 501. 

Retubn op the Jews fbom CAPTiyrry. (Unknown) W. 527. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Nehemiah and Sanballat's Servant. W. 681. 

Nehemiah Looks Upon the Rxtins of Jerusalem. ( Tiasot ) T. 97. 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER V. 
Rebuilding of the Walls of Jerusalem. (Unknown) W. 502. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 
Review of Chapters XX- V. 
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HAND WOEK AS SELF-EXPRESSION. 

Hand Work, sometimes termed Manual Work, is almost 
essential for proper Self-Expression in connection with 
these Lessons. Its use is treated, in brief form in The 
Sunday School Problem Solved (postpaid 25c), more 
fully in Vols. 11. and III. of the Commission Bulletin 
(25c per Vol., postpaid) ; and most fully of all in the only 
two brochures specially written for the purpose. Manual 
Work, by the Rev. Milton S. Littlefield ($1, not post- 
paid), and Handwork in the Sunday School, by Miss 
Ida Sexton (75c, not postpaid). We should advise every 
teacher, who wishes to accomplish the best results to de- 
velop this phase of teaching quite extensively. 

The Materials of Hand Work may be clay, plasticine, 
putty, sand, paper pulp, wood, cardboard, cloth, water 
paints, crayons, etc., according to the object and the re- 
quirements. All such materials may be obtained^ through 
the N. Y. S. S. Commission. Models are also important, 
such as The Eastern Tent, the Oriental House, the Peas- 
ant's House, the Well, the Water Jar, the Water Bottle,. 
Yoke, Plow, Goad, Cubit Measure, and many others. They 
are cheap. One will readily do for a school, in each sub- 
ject, and others may be constructed by the scholars. ( Send 
for special catalogues of Manual Work Materials and of 
Models.) 

Models. 
» It is highly important for this Course 'that adequate 
models be secured and displayed to the class, especially of 
Religious Furniture and Customs. The N. Y. S. S. Com- 
mission has gone to the expense of several thousand dollars 
in order to have certain rare models made or imported. 
The following are essential for this part of the Course : 
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Eastern Tent, 75 cts., for Chapter M. 
Roll of the Law, 50 cts., for Chapter N* 
Plaster Model of Ancient Jerusalem, $3.00, for Chap- 
ter XIX. 
Triclinium, or Couch Table, $1.00, for Chapter S. 
David^s Sling, 75 cts. 
Ark of the Covenant, $1.50. 
Map of Palestine, outline, 2 cts. each. 
Outline Map of Divided Kingdom, 2 cts. each. 
Seven Branch Candle Stick, $1.00. 
Frontlet, 25 cts. 
Wooden Cubit, 25 cts. 
Bible Lamp, 75 cts. 
Water Bottle, 75 cts. 
Synagogue, $3.50. 
Eastern House, 75 cts. 
Peasants House, $1.25. 
Wall Picture of Solomon's Temple, 50 cts. 
Picture of Herod's Temple, in colors, $1.25. 
Walls of Jerusalem, with Eastern City Gate, $2.75. 
Yoke, Goad, and Plow, 50 cts. 
Jerusalem Shekel and Temple Shekel, each 25 cts. 
Jaffa Gate, $1.00. 
Shofar or Ram's Horn, $4.00. 
Bible Panorama, $1.25. 

Address the N. Y. S. S. Commission, 416 Lafayette St.. 
New York. Carriage extra on any of the above. 

Suggested CoNSTRUCTioisrs. 

General for any Lesson of Movement. Maps, plain, 
outline, relief; in pulp, sand, plasticine, putty; or drawn 
or painted or filled-in from the 125 Outline Maps gathered 
by the Commission. 
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DETAILS OF MAISTUAL WOEK FOR EACH LESSON. 



Chapter XIV. Make a Drawing of Elisha on the Mountain and 
the Band of Soldiers approaching him. 

Chapter L. Take the Picture of Elisha and the Shunammite in 
the Note Book and color it in water colors. 

Chapter XV. Paint a Picture of the Jordan, and the Emersion 
of Naaman. 

Chapter M. Get the Commission Model of an Eastern Tent, and 
make a Class Model from it, on a larger scale. 

Chapter XVII. Fill in the Outline Map of the Fall of Samaria. 

Chapter XVIII. Make a wooden or plasticine Model of an Idol. 

Chapter N. Get the Commission Model of the Roll of the Law, 
and make a similar one on a larger scale, with the Story of 
to-day's Lesson written upon it. 

Chapter O. Paint a representation of a Vine with Gourds grow- 
ing upon it, and Jonah beneath the Vine. 

Chapter P. Paint, or construct, a hearth to illustrate the Burn- 
ing of the Roll. 

Chapter Q. Paint a Dungeon, or Pit, in the Pavement of the 
Courtyard, with a stone removed for the lowering of Jeremiah 
into the Prison. 

Chapter XIX. Make a Class Model, in plasticine, of the Commis- 
sion Clay Model of Ancient Jerusalem. 

Chapter XX. Paint, or make, a Throne. 

Chapter S. Construct a Banquet Table, after the form of the 
Triclinium, or get the Commission Model. 

Chapter XXIV. Draw, or reproduce, the Lions' Den. 

Chapter U. Make a drawing of Nehemiah's Temple, and compare 
it, if you can, with Solomon's. One can get a Lantern Slide, 
or Penny Picture, of Nehemiah's Temple, as the basis. 

Chapter XXV. Get the Commission Model of the Walls of Jeru- 
salem, and construct a Class Model in wood or plasticine. 
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SUGGESTED STEREOGRAPHS. 



Stereographs are more concrete and real than maps to the 
young child. They can be used where maps cannot, because map- 
work cannot be begun well till 10 or 11 years of age. 

The following selected list of Underwood & Underwood's 
Stereoscopic Photographs of the Holy Land have been especially 
arranged and adapted for use in connection with the lessons in 
this book. 

Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D., has prepared a course 
of lessons, "The Travel Lessons on the Old Testament," based 
on these stereoscopic photographs, the plan of which is for teachers 
to take their entire classes by this means into the atmosphere 
and presence of the very places where Biblical history was en- 
acted, and then, while there, and under such favorable conditions, 
to teach the given lessons. 

The handbook by Dr. Forbush, which accompanies the stereo- 
graphs, contains several ingenious key maps, which show at a 
glance just the point in Palestine where the different scenes were 
made, and that also give for each, by means of diverging red lines, 
the exact direction and field of vision. In addition to this, the 
handbook provides adequate descriptions and methods of treat- 
ment for each scene used. This handbook costs 75 cents, and 
will be a most valuable aid in the use of these stereographs. 
References are here made to this book for the benefit of those who 
may want to use it. 

Important. — In ordering the following stereographs for these 
Lessons, always mention the title and edition of this hook. 

STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 

CHAPTER XIV.— No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER L. — ^No. 3149. Looking over the South of Shunem 
from Mt. Tabor to the Hill of Moreh. 

No. 3154. Western End of the Plain of Esdraelon. 

No. 3133. Shiloh near Gilgal. 

No. 3132. The Fields of Bethel near Gilgal. 

No. 3256. Fountain of Elisha near Jericho. Description, 
Forbush's Handbook, pp. 113 and 156. 
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CHAPTER XV. No. 3140. The Hill of Samaria. 
No. 3176. Damascus and Its Gardens. 
No. 3126. Baptizing in the Jordan. 

No. 3257. Abana River. Description, Forbush's Handbook, 
pp. 157-158. 

CHAPTER M. No. 3143. Plain of Dothan. 

No. 3141. The Royal City of Samaria. Description, For- 
bush's Handbook, page 158. 

CHAPTER XVI. No. 3091. Jerusalem and the Mt. of Olives 
from the Latin Hospice. 

CHAPTER XVII. No. 3140. The Hill of Samaria. 
No. 3090. Jerusalem Looking Southwest. 

CHAPTER XVIII. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER N. No. 3097. Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. 
No. 3260. The Samaritan High Priest with Pentateuch Roll. 

CHAPTER O. No. 3080. Jaffa, the Joppa of Bible Times. De- 
scription, on back of Stereograph. 

CHAPTER P. and 

CHAPTER Q. No. 3187. Jerusalem from the Northeast. De- 
scription, Forbush's Handbook, page 169. 

CHAPTER XIX. Use a General View of Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER R. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER XX. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER S. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER XXI. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER XXII. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER T. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER XXIII. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER XXIV. No Stereograph. 

CHAPTER U. and 

CHAPTER XXV. and 

CHAPTER V. No. 3093. The Valley of the Kedron and the Vil- 
lage of Siloam. 
No. 3250. Jerusalem Showing Temple Site. Description, 
Forbush's Handbook, pp. 182-185. 
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LIST OF SUGGESTED MEMORITER WORK. 

PART II. 

Note. — If this Course on Old Testament Stories be 
used in combination with the Catechism and Prayer Book 
Courses, in Fourth and Fifth Public School Grades, sub- 
stitute the Memory Work therein assigned for the work 
given here, since it is much more necessary and important. 

(Use Prayer Book Version for All Psalms. ) 

PBEFEBBED MATERIAL. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Chapter XIV.— Psalm 8:1-6 II Kings 2 : 96. 

Chapter L. — Names of the Books of the 

Bible from Genesis to Esther II Samuel 2:6. 

Chapter XV.— Colossians 3: 9, 10, 23-25 . Proverbs 28: 13. 

Chapter M. — ^Deuteronomy 33 : 26-29 Deuteronomy 33 : 27a. 

Chapter XVI.— Psalm 1 Isaiah 1 : 25. 

Chapter XVII.— Hosea 6:1, 4-6 Hosea 14: 1. 

Chapter XVIIL— Isaiah 43: 1-3, 11 Psalm 46: 6, 7. 

Chapter N.—S. John 14: 15; 15: 12-15. .Isaiah 55: 7. 
Chapter O. — Books of the Bible from 

Hosea to Malachi Psalm 103 : 13. 

Chapter P.— Ezekiel 18: 30-32 Isaiah 40: 8. 

Chapter Q. — Books of the Bible from Job 

to Daniel Jeremiah 38 : 20 from Obey 

Chapter XIX. — Psalm 137: 1-5 Deuteronomy 4: 23a. 

Chapter XX. — Ephesians 5: 15-20 Ephesians 5: 17. 

Chapter S.— Psalm 71 : 1-4 Psalm 71 : 1. 

Chapter XXL— Hebrews 2: 1-3 1 Corinthians 16: 13. 

Chapter XXII.— Psalm 95: 1-6 Psalm 95: 1, 2. 

Chapter T. — Venite entire ( see Morning 

Prayer in Prayer Book) Psalm 95: 3, 4. 

Chapter XXIII.— Isaiah 35: 3-6, 10 Psalm 95: 3-5. 

Chapter XXIV.— Psalm 98:5-9 Psalm 95 : 6, 7. 

Chapter U.— Psalm 126 Psalm 100: 1. 

Chapter XXV.— Psalm 100 Psalm 100: 2, 3. 

Chapter v.— Malachi 3: 1-3, 16-18 Psalm 100: 4. 
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LIST OF MAPS, TABLES, ETC. 



In Appendix. 

Principal Events of the Old Testament. 

Chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah. 

Chronology of the Kings of Syria. 

Chronology of the Kings of Assyria. 

Chronology of the Kings of Babylonia. 

Table of the Ptolemies. 

Table of the Seleueid Family. 

Table of Asmoneans (Maecabeans). 

Books of the Bible. 

Canon of the Old Testament. 



Outline Map of Solomon^s Empire. 

Map of the Divided Kingdom. 

Map of Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia. 

Map of Syria and Adjacent Lands. 

Map of the Exiles of Israel and Judah. 

Map of the Assyrian Conquest of Syria. 

Map of the Divided Grecian Empire. 

Map of the Early Maccabean Period. 

Map of the Later Maccabean Period. 

Map of the Eoman Period. 

Outline Maps for Inserting Cities and Journeys. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Elisha Begins His Work 

Teaching Material : — I. Kings 19 : 19-21 ; II. Kings 
2 : 1-22. 

Lesson Passage : — II. Kings 2 : 1-22. 

Side Lights. "In almost every respect Elisha presents 
the most complete contrast to Elijah . . . Elijah is a 
true Bedouin child of the desert ... If he enters a city, 
it is only to deliver his message of fire and be gone. Elisha, 
on the other hand, is a civilized man, an inhabitant of 
cities. He passed from the translation of his master to 
dwell at Jericho (II. Kings 2 : 18) ; from thence he ^re- 
turned' to Samaria (Verse 25). At Samaria ... he 
seems regularly to have resided in a house ... in fam- 
iliar intercourse with the sons of the prophets, with the 
elders (6:32), with the lady of Shunem, the general of 
Damascus, the King of Israel ... As with his manners 
so with his appearance. The touches of the narrative are 
very slight, but we can gather that his dress was the ordi- 
nary garment of an Israelite . . . and that he used a 
walking-staflf (4 : 29) of the kind ordinarily carried by 
grave or aged citizens (Zech. 8:4). What use he made 
of the rough mantle of Elijah, which came into his pos- 
session at their parting, does not anywhere appear, but 
there is no hint of his ever having worn it." 

A double portion of Elijah's spirit — ^literally ^a 
mouth of two' — a double mouthful — is the phrase employed 
in Deuteronomy 21 : 17, to denote the amount of a father's 
goods which were the right and token of a first-born son. 
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Thus the gift of the 'double portion' of Elijah's spirit was 
but the legitimate conclusion of the act of adoption which 
began with the casting of the mantle at Abel-meholah, 
years before." — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Elisha. 

"It is not stated anywhere in Holy Scripture that 
Elijah ascended in a fiery chariot to which fiery horses 
were attached — but that this miraculous manifestation 
parted between them two, as it were, enwrapping Elijah; 
and that the prophet went up in a storm- wind (II. Kings 
2: 11). The fiery chariot and the horses were the emblem 
of Jehovah of Hosts (Isaiah 54:3, 4; Isa. 66:15; Heb. 
3:8). To behold this emblem was pledge of perceiving 
the manifestation of God, unseen by the world, and of be- 
ing its herald and messenger, as Elijah had been." — Eders- 
HEiM, Bible History, vol. VI., p. 103. 

"He [Elijah] alone shares with Enoch the glory of 
being ^translated,^ so that he should not taste death (Heb- 
rews 11 : 5) . . . [Elijah and his follower] enter the 
dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere Jehovah Himself 
laid His servant Moses to rest. No man knew the exact 
place. ^The whole region is a sepulchre.' As they still 
advance and talk together, black clouds gather, a tempest 
descends, the air is filled with fire, and behold, there appear 
chariots of fire and horses of fire, and Elijah ^is taken up 
to heaven in a whirlwind'. Elisha sees him no more. He 
rends his clothes, and mourns for his master as one mourns 
for the dead. He is bereft of the prophet who has been to 
him a father." — Hastings Bible Dictionary — Elijah. 

Teacher's Aim, — To show something of the importance 
of care in forming friendships, and to encourage the show- 
ing of appreciation and affection toward worthy friends. 

Point of Contact, — How many here have seen a magnet 
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Hero Stories of the Old Testament, 

and know what it is? What can it do? (Teacher may 
show if scholars do not know.) If you rub another piece 
of steel or iron much against it, what happens to that sec- 
ond piece of metal? What happens when two people are 
much together? Who has known a boy or girl to catch an 
expression or habit from another? (Let scholars tell in- 
stances.) Do you think when a person is much with an- 
other, especially if that other is a strong character, that the 
influence goes much beyond mere external expression and 
habits ? 

If you know an older person who is having, or is likely 
to have, a good influence on your character, can you do any- 
thing in return? What? 

Let us see to-day what influence an old prophet had on 
a younger one, and how the younger one showed apprecia- 
tion and affection for his older friend. 

Lesson Setting. — What great prophet had a contest with 
the priests of Baal ? (I. Kings 18) . On what mountain ? In 
whose reign ? What had Ahab's wife tried to do to the pro- 
phets of Jehovah ? What was her name ? After the contest 
on Carmel, what did she say she would do to Elijah? Where 
did Elijah go for rest and safety? Who spoke to him on 
Mt. Horeb or Sinai? What was he told to do? Where did 
he find Elisha, and what was Elisha doing? (I. Kings 13 : 
19, 20.) Teacher may suggest the less lonely early life of 
Elisha, and other differences between the two prophets. 
We have not time to study all that Elijah did, so to-day 
we shall jump to the end of his life on earth. Who re- 
members where Moses died? (Deut. 34:1-6.) 
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LESSON" STORY. 

I. — Elisha Escorts His Aged Friend on a Lonely 

Journey. 

1. Elisha will not let Elijah journey to Bethel alone. 

(IL Kings 2:1,2.) 

Unless the Bible passage is being taught in class 
before it has been studied at home by the scholars, 
the teacher should develop the story by questions; 
as — Who went with Elijah on his last journey be- 
fore he was taken to heaven? From what city did 
they start? etc. 

2. Elisha knows his friend^s end is near and goes with 

him to Jericho. (Verses 3, 4.) 

3. Elisha, still attentive, follows Elijah to Jordan. 

(Verses 5, 6.) 

4. The two cross the Jordan. (Verses 7, 8.) 

II. — Elijah's Influence over Elisha. 

5. Elisha asks for a double portion of Elijah's spirit. 

(Verses 9, 10). Explain that this probably means 
the portion of an oldest son. — See Side Lights. 

6. Elijah is taken to heaven. (Verse 11.) 

7. Elisha's grief in his bereavement. (Verse 12.) 

8. Elisha has Elijah's mantle and Elijah's spirit. 

(Verses 13-15.) 
III. — Elisha's Wise and Gracious Use of His Power. 

9. Elisha is above the sons of the prophets. (Verses 

15-18.) 
10. Elisha's power a blessing to others. (Verses 19-22.) 
If any scholar should bring up the matter of verses 

23, 24, notice that the Revised Version uses ^^yo\mg 
lads" instead of "children." They may even have been 
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some of the sons of the prophets. Also note that Elisha 
was not necessarily instrumental in the matter of the bears. 

Conclusion. — So how did Elisha show that he appreci- 
ated Elijah^s friendship? (1. By wanting to be with him, 
even in that long, lonely journey. 2. By wanting his spirit 
more than any other gift. 3. By his intense grief at the 
loss of Elijah even though he had gained some of Elijah's 
spirit and power.) 

If the spirit of Elijah had not been a good one, would 
it have been more or less easily caught by a younger man? 
(Evil is usually more catching than good.) If we do not 
wish our piece of iron or steel to become magnetized, what 
must we do with regard to the piece that is magnetized? 
(Keep it and our unmagnetized piece away from each 
other.) Would you think human characters more or less 
easily influenced by each other than pieces of metal ? Then 
of what should we think when we form friendships ? (Their 
probable influence on us.) Whom, of all that have ever 
walked this earth, do we most want to be with and to grow 
like? (Christ.) 

The Teacher should ask how many, in studying the lesson at 
home^ read the entire story before answering any of the questions 
in the scholars' books. She should impress the importance of so 
doing. She may even require a scholar to tell the story of the 
new lesson and so show that the connected story has been grasped. 
Scholars should not be promoted from this grade until they can 
read a Bible passage in a way to see the story when there is one. 

Putting Into Action. — Map work following Elijah's 
last journey and trying so to feel his life and spirit as to 
become more like him. Also, if conditions allow, a closing 
prayer asking that we (teacher and scholars) may live near 
to Christ and become more and more like Him ; and thank- 
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ing Him for the privilege of so living. Also, if teacher 
knows of scholars going with undesirable companions, help 
such scholars to break the connections and form better 
ones; or if scholars have desirable older friends, assist 
them to show proper appreciation, and if suitable, affec- 
tion. 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER L. 

Elisha and the Shunammite 

Teaching Material :-^II. Kings 4 : 44 ; 8 : 1-6. 
Lesson Passage : — II. Kings 4 : 8-37. 

Side Lights, Jezreel was the royal residence (perhaps 
summer house) of Ahab and Jezebel. "Shunem, or Sulem, 
as it is called by the Arabs, lies on the opposite side of the 
Valley of Jezreel. It is three miles due north of Jerin [or 
Jezreel] on the southwest slope of the ridge of Little Her- 
mon. There are some mounds in the vicinity, but no ruins 
above ground." — Stewart — The Land of Israel — ^p. 12^6. 

"The ordinary house of the peasant often consists of 
one room ... If the house is to contain two rooms they 
are not built side by side, but with the breadth of a room 
left between them. Between the ends a wall is built con- 
necting the two rooms, and the house has thus its open 
court. 

"If the house is to have three rooms, a room takes the 
place of the wall at the end of the court. If more than 
three rooms are needed, additions are made to those at 
the side, thus increasing the length of the court . . * 

"The upper room ... in summer, booths or arbours 
of leaves and branches are put up [on the roofs] as sleep- 
ing-places for greater coolness at night. The upper room 
is the same in permanent form . . . The roof is reached 
by a rough wooden ladder, or flight of stone steps, passing 
up the outside wall of the house, or along one of the walls 
of the court. The upper room, as a place of quiet retreat 
and refreshing coolness, is usually better built and fur- 
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nished than the ordinary rooms . . . The room on the 
wall built for the man of God (II. Kings 4:10), was 
meant to be a place of retirement in keeping with his 
sacred office and habits of prayer. 

The Guest-Room, — "Orientals do not usually set apart 
a room for a guest, as this would be considered discour- 
tesy . . . Orientals dislike being left alone . . . and 
if the bed for a guest be spread in the upper room, some 
of the sons of the family usually have theirs beside his for 
the sake of companionship." Gehazi being with Elisha this 
was probably unnecessary. — Mackie — Bible Manners and 
Customs — ^pp. 90-93. 

In the valley below Sulem or Solam "the Midianites 
encamped previous to the night attack of Gideon and his 
army; and here the Philistines pitched their tents before 
that day when Israel was beaten, and Saul and his sons 
slain on Mount Gilboah. ... In some part of these fields, 
which slope down southward into the valley of Jezreel, her 
[the Shunammite^s] only son . . . received a stroke of 
the sun while looking at the reapers, and this may well 
have been the case, for the valley glows like a furnace in 
harvest-time . . . Elisha was on Carmel — probably near 
the altar of Elijah — at el Mahrakah, ten or twelve miles 
off ... If you ask after a person at this day whom you 
know to be sick, the reply at first will invariably be, ^He is 
well, thank Ood/ even when the very next sentence is to 
inform you that he is dying." — Thomson — The Land and 
the Booh — Central Palestine, pp. 199, 200. 

Teacher's Aim. — To show the desirability, when one 
wants a gift or blessing, of going directly to the source of 
such gifts or blessings rather than to a secondary or inter- 
mediary person. 
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Point of Contact, — Suppose your uncle gave you a pet 
(log; what would you do to take care of it? Suppose tliat 
after a while the dog became sick, seriously sick, to whom 
would you go to learn what to do for your sick pet? If 
you met your cousin on the way, would you be satisfied 
with his (or her) suggestion as to what to do? AVhy not? 
(He might think he knew more than he really did, or 
being young he might be careless in telling even what ho 
did know, etc.) To whom would you persist in going if 
you reasonably could? (Teacher may take other cases, as, 
if a child breaks the china head of her doll, to whom wouhl 
she go. Would her next older brother or sister do, etc.) 

Let us see what the story of Elisha and the Shunam- 
mite teaches about taking such rhatters to any but the 
original giver of the good gift. 

Lesson Setting, — ^Who called Elisha to be a prophet? 
Did Elisha appreciate the friendship of Elijah? In what 
ways did he show his appreciation? Tell the story of 
Elijah's last journey and his being taken to heaven. What 
material thing came to Elisha from Elijah? Wliat that 
was not material? For what did Elisha use his new power? 
Where was Jericho ? 

Who can tell me what houses in Palestine were like in 
the time of Elisha, or of the Jewish kingdom? (Tell 
scholars if they do not know. See Side Lights.) Although 
we know that Elisha stayed sometimes on Mt. Carmel as 
Elijah had (II. Kings 2:25; 4:25), we also know that 
he went often to Samaria and apparently had a house 
there. (IT. Kings 6:21-33.) \\Tiere was the city of 
Samaria? Who lived there? (The Kings of Israel had 
made it their capitol.) Over how many tribes did the 
kings at Samaria rule? (T. Kings 11 and 12.) What was 
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ilie southern kingdom called? (Judali.) What was its 
eapitol? (Jerusalem.) Now in going from Cannel to 
Samaria, and in general ahout Israel, Elislia sometimes 
passed by a place called Shunem. Who can tell us where 
Shunem was? (Have scholars show on map.) 

LE8S0X STORY. 
I. — How Elisha was Entertained at Stiunem. 

1. Elisha refreshed by a lady of Shunem. (II. Kings 

4:8.) 
Xote that "a great woman" and other facts of tlie 
story suggest well-off person. 

2. A room made for Elisha by the Shunammite. (Verses 

d, 10.) 

ir. — A Son is Given ix Return for the Kindness. 

3. Elisha asks what return the lady would like. (Verses 

11-13.) 

4. The Shunammite is given a son. (Verses 14-17.) 

III. — Calamity Befalls the Son. 

5. The boy becomes ill in the field. (Verses 18, 19.) 
(). The boy dies. (Verses 20, 21.) 

IV. — The Shunammite seeks the Giver. 

7. Preparations for a trip. (Verses 22, 23.) 

8. The hasty ride to Carmel. (Verses 24-20.) 
J). 1\41ing Elisha. (Verses 27, 28.) 

V. — Gehazi unable to restore. 

10. (Jeliazi sent in haste. (Verse 29.) 

11. Gebazi not the light person. (V^erses 30, 31.) 
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VI. — Elisha restores the Child. 

12. Elisha prays. (Verses 32, 33.) 

13. The boy is brought to life.- (Verses 34, 35.) 

14. The boy is returned to his mother. (Verses 36, 37.) 

Conclusion. — Who in a higher sense even than Elislia 
was the Giver of the boy? Who, in the truest sense, is the 
giver of all good gifts? Was the Shunanimite's going to 
Elisha consistent with this higher thought? (Yes, since 
Elisha was both "the man of God" and the means or cause 
of this especial gift.) W^ould your going to your uncle 
about the dog he gave you be consistent witli the idea that 
God really made the dog? Then to what two beings should 
we try to go in regard to material gifts? (God and the 
earthly giver.) Did any one go to God about this boy of 
Shunem? (Elisha we know did. Of the wornan we are 
not told whether she did or not, but considering what. >ve 
know of her, what is likely?) 

There is a branch of the Cliristian dnirch tliat encour- 
ages people to pray to saints. Are saints in heaven the 
givers of any of our good gifts? (Tlie Bible does not say 
so.) Then what does this lesson suggest with regard to 
praying to saints? (It is like going to Gehazi.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work of the ground from 
Shunem to Carmel. Also ask — If vou have trouble with 
a lesson, to whom should you go? (To the giver of the 
lesson.) Encourage scholars to come to their Sunday- 
school teacher about their Sundav-school lessons. 
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Naaman and Gehazi 

Teaching Material : — 11. Kings 5 : 1-27. 
Lesson Passage : — II. Kings 5 : 1-27. 

Side Lights, — "The city of Damascus lies on the edge 
of a sandy desert which stretches eastward from Anti- 
Lebanon to the valley of the Euphrates . . . 

"The plain of Damascus known as the Ghutah . . . 
is an oasis of marvellous beauty and fertility shaped and 
nourished by the life-giving waters of the Barda, the Abana 
of Scripture. Close to the place of its outgo from the 
mountains this swiftly descending stream is parted into 
several branches and these into smaller streams with lateral 
water courses which irrigate every foot of ground within 
their reach . . . 

"To this river the city of Damascus owes its origin, its 
long existence and its distinctive charms. Everywhere 
amid groves and gardens, in public resorts and in quiet, 
retired nooks, the flash of its swiftly moving currents or 
the murmur of its unseen rivulets may be seen or heard. 
Every mosque and khan, every house and court has its 
fountain or fountains, and there are no restrictions on their 
constant flow . . . 

"The Awaj river, supposed to be identical with the 
Pharpar, rises among the rugged clefts of Mount Hermon 
and . . . borders the southern portion of the Ghutah . . . 

^T)amascus has more of the characteristic features of a 
city of the Caliphs than any other city of the East. The 
spirit of the Arabian Nights yet lingers in its streets and 
courts ... It holds the first place among all the great 
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cities of the past ages because it is the only one which has 
retained its name and individuality unchanged . . . 

"The city is mentioned for the first time in Scripture 
in connection with the story of Abram's pursuit of the 
army of Chedorlaomer. (Genesis 14:15.) When David 
extended his conquests northward to the Euphrates all of 
the country covered by the name ^Aram of Damascus' fell 
into his hands . . . This captured territory belonged to 
the empire of Solomon also, but in the latter part of his 
reign was held as a nominal rather than a real possession. 
(I. Chron. 18:6.) After the division of the kingdom of 
Israel the several tribes of Syria united their strength un- 
der one government the head of which was at Damascus. 
Between this aggressive power and the m)rthern kingdom 
there was almost constant strife . . . 

"The home of Naaman, the famous captain of the hosts 
of the king of Syria . . . was in Damascus." — Stewart, 
pp. 291-295. 

In the account of Naaman "no indication is given of 
the interval that had elapsed since Ahab's death, to enable 
us to determine who was king of Israel." — Hastings — 
Naaman. 

"It was quite in accordance with heathen notions to 
expect that the king of Israel could obtain from his own 
prophet any result which he might desire . . . 

"The conduct of Elisha was not prompted by fear of 
defilement by leprosy . . . Elisha would thus teach Naa- 
man that neither his pomp nor his wealth was the cause 
of his healing, and also that help did not come from the 
prophet, as if such power were inherent in the prophet." 

"... two mules ^burden of earth.' This, for the 
purpose of constructing an altar to Jehovah, as we infer 
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from the expression of his resolve henceforth only to bring 
offerings unto the Lord/' See Exodus 30 : 24. — Eders- 
HEiM — pp. 152-158. 

"Eimmon — The name of a Syrian deity . . . the 
name is now identified with the Bab.-Assyr. deity Ramman, 
god of wind and weather, of the air and clouds, of thunder, 
lightning, and storm ... on reliefs and seals he is 
figured as armed like Jove with thunderbolts." 

"When we bear in mind that the obeisance in the house 
of Eimmon, on the part of Naaman . . . was purely ex- 
ternal, rising out of his official position and his personal 
relation to the king ... we see that it does not really 
imply any attempt to dissemble his convictions, and that 
his appeal to Eli«ha may be more reasonably attributed to 
a sensitive conscience than to a spirit of compromise." — 
Hastings — Eimmon — Naaman. 

"Mount Ephraim, on which both Bethel and Gil gal 
were situated . . . Probably we are to understand that 
these imaginary ^sons of the prophets' were represented as 
having come in name of their respective communities, to 
crave help from Elisha. This would explain why Naaman 
should have urged Geliazi to ^be pleased' — to ^consent' — to 
take two talents [each from $1,500 to $1,875] . . . 
Gehazi allowed them [the attendants from Naaman], to 
come as far as ^the hill' [not %wer' as in the authorized 
version (ver. 24). Probably the hill on which Samaria 
was built.]" — Edersttkim, p. IGl. 

"On the reputed- site of the house of Naaman at Dam- 
ascus, stands at the present day a hospital filled with un- 
fortunate patients affected, like him, with leprosy . . ." 
— Encyclopaedia Britannica — Leprosy. 

Teacher's Aim. — To teach that health is a blessing from 
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God, and that the simple c very-day means of caring for 
our health are as divinely appointed as though they were 
more difficult or striking. 

Point of Contact, — (Most scholars of this age know 
something of tlie following, so that the answers should 
come largely from them.) Suppose you wanted your lungs 
and chest to be larger and more liealtlily, what would you 
do? (Take large breatlis frequently, especially in the 
fresh air; run in the fresh air, which helps to make one 
take deep breaths, etc.) Why should we want large and 
healtliy lungs? (Such lungs keep tlie blood pure, the mind 
clear, ourselves free from consumption, etc.) If a boy or 
girl would not take these simple means, what might be 
done for him (or lier) ? (Give him expensive treatment 
by a specialist.) Whicli, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be the better way? 

Suppose you wanted sounder and better teeth, what 
would you do? (Clean them every day, or better twice a 
day, morning and evening; eat nourishing foods, ete.) 
Why should we want sound and healthy teeth? (They 
help more than most people realize to make the food 
we eat nourish us; they save us from much pain; etc.) If 
a boy or girl will not do this what may be done? (A 
dentist, with expense and pain, may do considerable.) 
W^hich is the better, or God's way? (The former so far 
as possible.) 

In most matters of health, are simple measures, car- 
ried out repeatedly or habitually, God's ways, or are strik- 
ing, costly or single acts, God's means of giving health? 
Let us see what a certain man of high position once learnt 
on this subject. 

Lesson Setting. — Wliat great prophet was in Israel at 
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the time of which we are studying? Name three places 
that we know of his sometimes staying. (Carmel — Shu- 
nem — the city of Samaria.) With whom did he stay at 
Shunem? Have scholars tell the story of Elisha and the 
Shunammite. 

What people were enemies of Israel in the time of 
Ahab? (I. Kings 22.) Where was Syria? What hap- 
pened to Ahab when in battle with the king of Syria? 
What* warning had he had? What was the chief city of 
Syria? On what river or rivers was Damascus? (Teacher 
may tell something about Damascus. If Lesson M is to be 
taken, omit the two following questions; if not, see Side 
Lights for that lesson.) What disease was sometimes found 
among the people of Israel, Syria and the countries of 
that region? What can you tell me about leprosy? 
(Teacher tell a few facts if scholars do not know.) 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — Naaman's Illness and a Suggestion for Cure. 

1. Naaman's position and condition. (II. Kings 5:1.) 

2. The suggestion of the Jewish maid. (Verses 2, 3.) 

11. — Elaborate Efforts. 

3. Great preparations. (Verses 4, 5.) 

4. ^aaman before the king of Israel. (Verses 6, 7.) 

5. Naaman goes to Elisha. (Verses 8, 9.) 

III. — A Simple Remedy. 

G. Elisha's indifference to grandeur. (Verse 10a.) 
7. The simple remedy. (Verse 10&.) 
5. Naaman angry. (Verses 11, 12.) 
9. Naaman persuaded to try the remedy. (Verses 
13, 14.) 
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IV. — Naaman a New Man. 

10. Naaman's conversion and gratitude. (Verses 15, 10.) 

11. Naaman's two petitions. (Verses 17-19.) 

V. — Gehazi^s Lack of Simplicity. 

12. Gehazi's sin. (Verses 20-24.) 

13. Gehazi before Elisha. (Verses 25> 26.) 

14. The punishment. (Verse 27.) 

Conclusion, — Were the acts by which Naaman was 
cured simple and easy, or difficult, elaborate and expen- 
sive? Was the cure effected by a single simple act, or by 
the repetition of that simple act? Does the keeping or 
increasing of health usually depend on simple, repeated 
acts, or on elaborate and expensive single performances? 
Who gives us health, and Who made these laws of health? 

Putting Into Action, — Map work of Naaman's trip. 
Also have scholars report on the daily taking of large 
breaths, or at least take seven large ones with the teacher. 
If apparently desirable and it can be done without offense, 
have scholars report on the daily cleaning of teeth and 
other such means of improving health. Help scholars to 
feel that in so doing they are pleasing God, observing His 
appointed ways of health, and showing appreciation of His 
gifts. 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER K 

The Great Famine in Samaria 

Teaching Material : — II. Kings 6:1 to 7 : 20. 
Lesson PasSxIGe : — II. Kings 7 : 1-20. 

Side Lights. — Samaria — "The Mount, or Hill of Sama- 
ria, stands in the midst of a wide green basin (Wadyesh 
Shair), which is shut in on three sides by picturesque, 
fruitful hills of a higher elevation. It is twenty-three 
miles from the sea. . . . It is an oblong, shapely hill, 
wholly isolated from the mountains around it, except on 
the east, where a low, undulating ridge touches its base and 
forms a slight connection with the main range. Its eleva- 
tion above the encircling plain is over 500 feet, and it is 
belted to the top with broad, green terraces. The outlook 
from the summit includes in its reach, through an opening 
in the hills to the west, a glimpse of the blue water of the 
Mediterranean" Sea. The natural advantages of this watch 
town among the mountains were recognized by Omri, the 
father of Ahab, who bought it of Shemer its owner for two 
talents of silver. To the royal city which he afterward 
built upon it he gave the name Shomeron (Samaria) ^after 
the name of Shemer, the owner of the hill.' (I. Kings 16 : 
2-1:.) For nearly 200 years this ''city on the green hilF was 
the capitol of the ten tribes of Israel.^' — Stewart — ^p. 137. 

"Leprosy, a chronic cutaneous tubercular disease, pre- 
valent, from the earliest historical times, among the an- 
cient Jews and Egyptians, and a malady that was very 
common during the middle ages in the different kingdoms 
of Europe, and which still exists to a great extent in many 
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quarters of the old and new world. Leprosy is one of the 
most incurable and most loathsome of human maladies 
. . . The duration of tubercular leprosy from its first 
commencement to its fatal termination is usually about nine 
or ten years . . . Few or no physicians at the present day 
hold that leprosy is a disease which spreads from the in- 
fected to the healthy by contagion. But there is ample 
reason for believing that the affection is often transmitted 
hereditarily from generation to generation." — Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica — Leprosy. 

"The Egyptian and Syrian climates, but especially the 
rainless atmosphere of the former, are very prolific in 
skin-diseases; including, in an exaggerated form, some 
which are common in the cooler regions of western Europe 
. . . tlie leprosy of Lev. 13, 14, means any severe dis- 
ease spreading on the surface of the body in tlie way 
described, and so shocking of aspect, or so generally sus- 
pected of infection, that public feeling called for separa- 
tion" . . . People knew less about diseases in 0. T. 
times, and diseases also, may have been less definitely 
marked ; but by N. T. times the word for leprosy apparently 
had about the modern meaning. — Smith's Bible Dic- 
tionary — Leprosy, 

A shekel was a weight used in place of a coin, and 
later an actual coin used by the Jews. A gold Shekel=:£2, 
Is [or over $10]. A silver Shekel=2s, 9d [or 66 cents]. 
"These figures give merely the intrinsic value of the metal ; 
its purchasing power, as compared with these sums to-day 
was many times greater." — Hastings. 

In II. Kings 7:1 a shekel weight of silver is prob- 
ably meant. 

The measure, or seah, was about a peck and a half. 
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^^As we understand it, they [the lepers], made a long 
circuit to approach the Syrian camp at its ^uttermost part/ 
that is, the part furthest from Samaria. This would 
naturally be their best policy, as they would neither be ob- 
served from the city, nor by those in the camp of the 
enemy, who, as nearest to Samaria, might be expected to 
be most on the watch, while at the same time it might en- 
able the lepers to present themselves as if they were not 
connected with the beleaguered.'' — Edersheim — pp.180, 
181. 

"It is not necessary to suppose that the ^noises of char- 
iots', ^of horses,' and ^of a great host,' which the Syrians 
seemed to hear in the falling darkness, depended on a su- 
pematurally caused illusion of their senses (comp. II. 
Kings 6: 19, 20) ; nor yet that the noise itself was super- 
naturally caused. Such noises are said to be occasionally 
heard in valleys shut in by mountains, and to have been 
popularly regarded as portending war." 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach that none are so poor or out- 
cast that they have no moral or social duties in God's sight 
and God's world. 

Point of Contact. — Have scholars take hold of the 
backs or arms of the chairs with one hand each, all but the 
little finger. Take hold tightly. Then have them add the 
strength of the little finger. How many can feel a differ- 
ence in the strength of the grip ? Is it greater or less with 
the little finger? Then is it worth while when one wants 
strength of grip, for even the little finger to do its part? 

Suppose the people of America were voting on an im- 
portant question, as they do at every election, what part 
may the vote of the poorest man have? (The deciding of 
the question, if it is closely tied, may be a matter of one 
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vote.) Then has the poorest or most socially despised man 
a responsibility in this nation? 

Lesson Setting. — We learnt last Sunday something 
about a leper, but the one we studied about was rich and in 
a high position. What was his name? His nationality? 
His position? Have scholars tell the story of Naaman's 
cure. Who became a leper after Xaaman was cured? 
What did Gehazi do that brought this upon him ? Who can 
tell me anything about lepers, especially among the Jews? 
(Tell a little if scholars do not know.) 

Into what two kingdoms were the Jews at the time di- 
vided? What was the name, and what the capitol of the 
southern kingdom? What was the northern kingdom 
called and what was its capitol? Wliere was Samaria and 
what was it like? (Have scholars find on map and de- 
scribe.) Now there was war again between Syria and 
Fsrael. 

LESSON STORY. 

A (May omit) Elisha and the Syrians. 

a, Elisha aids the king of Israel against the Syrians. 

(II. Kings 6: 8-10.) 
h. The king of Syria seeks Elisha. (Verses 11-13.) 

c. The Syrians at Dothan. (Verses 14-18.) 

d. The Syrians captive in Samaria. (Verses 19-23.) 

B. — Samaria Besieged. 

•€. A famine caused by a siege. (Verses 24, 25.) 

"Cab of dove's dung" is variously explained as per- 
haps for fuel and perhaps a popular name for a 
vegetable. 

/. The King powerless to help. (Verses 2G, 27.) 
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T. — Outcast Lepers find IIelief and Treasure. 

1. Promise and doubt. (II. Kings 7: 1, 2.) 

2. Four lepers go to the camp of the Syrians. (Verses 

3-5.) 

3. The flight of the Syrians. (Verses 6, 7.) 

4. The lepers find food and treasure. (Verse 8.) 

II. — The Lepers bring Tidings to Samaria. 

5. Reasons for taking the news to Samaria. (Verse 9.) 
(). The tidings told. (Verses 10, 11.) 

7. Doubt and investigation. (Verses 12-15.) 

8. Plenty in Samaria, (^'erse IG.) 

9. Disbelief punished. (Verses 17-20.) 

Conclusion. — Do you think that the lepers owed any- 
thing to the people of Samaria, that they should have gone 
that long distance back to tell what had been found? (Tlie 
lepers apparently did not feel any such debt, although ac- 
cording to Jewish custom they had undoubtedly been given 
alms in times of plenty.) Yet were God's people better or 
worse off for the service rendered by those lepers? What 
might have happened to some of the starving people in 
Samaria if the lepers had not returned to the city and told 
what they had found ? In w^hose great plan then had they 
been a part ? 

Putting Into Action. — Map work on the city of Sama- 
ria. Also the feeling that the way they behave in Sunday- 
school, or the handing of a hymnal to a visitor, may be the 
means of bringing a wanderer again to Sunday-school and 
feeding a starving soul. Therefore encourage action with 
the thought that God will use even them in His great plan. 
Also, where occasion presents itself, have scholars show 
consideration for those less fortunate than themselves. 
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The Wicked Queen Athaliah 

Teaching Material: — II. Kings 11: 1-21. 
Lesson Passage: — II. Kings 11:1-21. 

Side Lights. — "It was, as we reckon, about the eighth 
year of Jehoshaphat's reign [in Judah], and consequently 
about the twelfth of that of Ahab [in Israel], that Jehorani 
the son of Jehoshaphat — then a lad of about fifteen or six- 
teen years — was married to Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel (II. Chron. 21: G). Jehoshaphat lived to see 
some of the bitter fruits of the rash and unholy alliance 
which he had sanctioned. Eight or nine years later, he 
went on that visit to Ahab which led to the disastrous war 
with Syria, in which Ahab himself perished (II. Chron. 
18). Then followed the joint maritime expedition of 
Jehoshaphat and the son of Ahab, which ended in loss. 
But the worst was to come after the death of Jehoshaphat. 
His son and successor, the husband of Athaliah, introduced 
in Judah the idolatry of his wife, and brought shame and 
loss upon his people. The next occupant of the throne — 
the son of Athaliah — followed the example of his father, 
and perished by command of Jehu" [the murderer of 
Jezebel and her sons]. — Edersiieim — Vol. V., pp. 182, 183. 

"After the great revolution by which Jehu seated him- 
self on the throne of Samaria, she [Athaliah] killed all 
the members of the royal family of Judah who had escaped 
his sword (II. Kings 10: 14), availing herself probably of 
her position as King's Mother, to perpetrate the crime. 
... It was not unusual in those days for women in the 
East to attain a prominent position, their present degrada- 
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tion being the result of Mohammedanism. . . . From the 
slaughter of the royal house, one infant named Joash, the 
youngest son of Ahaziah, was rescued by his aunt Je- 
hosheba, daughter of Jehoram (probably by another wife 
than Athaliah), who had married Jehoiada (II. Chron. 22 : 
11), the high priest (II. Chron. 24 :6) ." . . . When the child 
was six "Jehoiada thought it time to produce the lawful 
king. . . . After communicating his design to five ^cap- 
tains of hundreds/ whose names are given in II. Chron. 
23 : 1, and securing the cooperation of the Levites and 
chief men in the country-towns in case of necessity, he 
brought the young Joash into the temple to receive the 
allegiance of the soldiers of the guard. It was customary 
on the Sabbath for a third part of them to do duty at the 
palace, while tw^o-thirds restrained the crowd of visitors 
and worshippers who thronged the temple on that day, 
by occupying the gate of Sur . . . and the gates behind 
'the guard' . . . which seem to have been the north and 
south entrances into the temple. ... On the day fixed 
for the outbreak there was to be no change in the arrange- 
ment at the palace, lest Athaliah, who did not worship 
in the temple, should form any suspicions from missin^j^ 
her usual guard, but the latter two-thirds were to protect 
the king's person. . . . They were also furnished with 
David's spears and shields, that the work of restoring his 
descendant might be associated with his own sacred 
weapons . . . ^by a pillar,' or more properly on it, i,e,, on 
the tribunal or throne, apparently raised on a massive col- 
umn or cluster of columns, which the king occupied when 
he attended the service on solemn occasions. . . . Clin- 
ton's date for Athaliah's usurpation is B. C. 883-877. In 
modern times the history of Athaliah has been illustrated 
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by the music of Handel and of Mendelssohn, and the stately 
declamation of Racine." — Smith's Bible Dictionary — 
A thaliah. 

"The temple itself, strictly so-callied, which comprised 
the Porch, the Sanctuary, and the Holy of Holies, formed 
only a small part of the sacred precincts, being sur- 
rounded by spacious courts, chambers, and other apart- 
ments, which were much more extensive than the temple 
itself, . . . the word temple does not always denote the 
central edifice itself, but in many passages some of the 
outer courts are intended." — Bible Dictionary — A. T, S. 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach that what a man sows, that 
shall he reap (Galatians 6:7), and that it takes conscious 
determination and God's help to sow only that which is 
good. 

Point of Contact. — Who knows what the seed of a 
dandelion looks like? What is it like? (If dandelions 
are not frequently seen by the scholars, take some weed 
that is.) What would you think of a man who had some 
land with the product of which he had to feed himself and 
his family, and who, because dandelion seed was easily had, 
planted his land with it? What would he reap for his 
folly? Do food-yielding plants usually require more or 
less care than weeds? 

In life, if a person is lazy in school, or as a boy or girl 
in general, what kind of a future is he likely to reap ? If 
a person does right or wrong deliberately, will it make 
any difference as to what he will reap later? Does it re- 
quire more care and conscious determination to plant well, 
or to plant badly in life ? 

We shall see to-day what a smart woman once sowed and 
what she reaped. 
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Lesson Setting, — Into what two kingdoms wei^ the 
Hebrews or Jews divided after the time of Solomon? Of 
which one have we been mostly studying? What was the 
capital of this northern kingdom? What once caused a 
famine there? Tell how the famine was brought to an 
end. 

What great prophets had lived and worked in this 
northern kingdom, called Israel? (Elijah and Elisha). 
Who remembers what wicked queen in Elijah's time wanted 
to kill God's prophets? (Jezebel.) Whose wife was she? 
(Ahab's.) Why did she want to kill them? (Because 
she was a heathen woman, as well as one brought up in an 
atmosphere of crime. Her father, a heathen priest, had 
apparently become king in Sidon by committing a murder.) 
Now Jehoshaphat when king in the south, that is, king of 
Judah, had married his son to Jezebel's daughter Athaliah. 
Do you think that this was a good marriage? Why not? 
Some years later, as God had promised Elijah on Horeb, a 
man named Jehu killed Jezebel and her sons and made 
himself king in the north. Jehu also had Athaliairs son 
Ahaziah, who was then king in the south, killed. 

LESSOX STORY. 
I. — Crime and Secret Opposition. 

1. Athaliah murders her grandsons. (11. Kings 11 : 1.) 

2. Jehosheba saves one of the roval children. (Verses 

2, 3.) 

II. — Defiant Opposition. 

3. Preparations for anointing the lawful king. (Verses 

4-8.) 

4. Guarding the temple. (Verses 9-11.) 

5. Anointing the king. (Verse 12.) 
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III. — The Outcome. 

(). iitlialiah learns what has been done. (Verses 13, 14.) 

7. Athaliah reaps her reward. (Verses 15, 16.) 

8. The people turn and serve God. (Verses 17, 18.) 

9. King Jehoash sits on the throne in Jerusalem. (Verses 

19-21.) 

C 071 elusion. — Do you suppose that Athaliah was happy 
during the six or more years that she did reign? What 
had she sown? ^^hat did she reap? What did Jezebel 
sow when she brought Baal worship into Israel and had 
the prophets of Jehovah killed? How did she and her 
sons end? What did Elijah sow when he stood for God 
in such times? What did he reap? (Success in the con- 
test on Carmel, help and God's voice on Horeb, the friend- 
ship of the young prophet Elisha, being taken to heaven.) 

Is it more or less easy to sow laziness and evil than to 
sow seed that is good in God's sight? Is it easier to sow 
weeds or to plant good grain and vegetables? (Any child 
can plant weeds without learning how.) Which had the 
easier early life, Elijah or the two queens Jezebel and 
Athaliah? Do you suppose it is easier for most people to 
go morally down hill, or to go up hill ? How can we then 
sow only that which is good? (Try to draw from scholars 
the answer that we can only do so by conscious determina- 
tion and God's help.) 

Putting Into Action. — Eeview map work on Jerusalem 
and the Temple. Also have scholars feel that such habits 
as tardiness to Sunday School or carelessness in work are 
bad seeds that will be sure to have had fruit to each; and 
encourage determination and prayer in sowing punctuality 
and carefulness in work. 
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The Downfall of the Kingdom of Israel 

Teaching Material : — II. Kings 17 : 1-41 ; Hosea 14 : 1-9. 

Lesson Passage: — II. Kings 17: 1-18, 24-29. 

Side Lights. — ^^At an early period the name of the city 
[Samaria] was applied to the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
and as the limits of that kingdom varied (II. Kings 10 : 32- 
33; 15: 29;. I. Chron. 5: 26) so did those of the territory 
called Samaria.'^ "In the Apocrypha . . . and in N. T. 
. . . the name Samaria denotes the central of the three 
districts — Judea, Samaria, and Galilee — into which the 
country west of Jordan was divided." — Hastings — Sama- 
ria, Territory of. 

"Samaria, the central district of Palestine, presents, 
with its abundance of fresh fountains and rills, green pas- 
tures and grain fields, a favorable contrast to the rocky 
and barren soil of Judaea. It was the portion of the land 
assigned to Jacob's best and most beloved son, and his 
children Ephraim and Manasseh. ^Joseph is a fruitful 
bough' prophesied the patriarch on his death-bed." 

"... Apostasy called forth the rebuke of the prophet 
Elijah. . . . Hosea and Micah prophesied that ^Samaria 
[the city] shall become desolate as a heap of the field.' 
Isaiah pronounced ^Woe to the crown of pride, to the 
drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious beauty is a fading 
flower, which are on the head of the fat valleys of them 
that are overcome with wine.' " — Schaff — Through Bi- 
ble Lands, pp. 308 and 317, Philip, 

"In the 7th year of Hoshea, Samaria [the city] was 
besieged by Shalmaneser, but it was actually taken, B. C. 
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722, by his successor, Sargon, after the siege had lasted 
three year. . . . The Northern Kingdom fell with its 
capital, and the people were transplanted by the conqueror ; 
but the city was not completely destroyed." — Hastings — 
Samaria. 

"Shalmaneser IV. of the Assyrian monuments, whose 
original name was Ulula ... he seized the throne . . . 
after the death of Tiglath-pileser III. He seems to have 
been a successful general, and to have had no* hereditary 
rights to the crown. . . . Shalmaneser died . . . dur- 
ing the siege of Samaria, B. C. 722, after a reign of only 
five years. 

• "When Shalmaneser IV. died or was murdered . . . 
the crown was usurped by the Assyrian general Sargon, 
who claimed descent from a semi-mythical King of Assyria 
called Belbani. ... He was murdered . B. C. 705." — 
Hastings. 

"Sargon was a man of some sixty years, but he proved 
to be one of the most illustrious of Assyrian kings. . . . 
It is possible that Sargon himself may have completed the 
reduction of Samaria. He claims the conquest as his. At 
all events to him belongs the settlement of the Samaritans 
(27,280 families according to his own statement) in Haleh 
and in the Habor in northwestern Mesopotamia. ^I ap- 
pointed resident officers over them,^ he tells us, ^and im- 
posed on them the same tribute as had formerly been paid. 
In place of those taken into captivity I sent thither in- 
habitants of lands conquered by me, and imposed on them 
the tribute which I require from the Assyrians.' " — S. S. 
Commission Teachers' Notes — Hist, of Old Testament 
Times, pp. 22, 43. 

"From the [Assyrian] inscriptions we further learn 
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that these transportations were successive, and that even 
ttie earliest of them did not take place immediately on the 
removal of the Israelites. Thus we understand how lions, 
so numerous in Palestine at one time, but gradually dimin- 
ished with the growth of the population, once more in- 
creased among the scanty and scattered settlers. The sacred 
historian recognizes in this the hand of the Lord." [The 
word "therefore" in II. Kings 17 : 25, 26 is not a correct 
rendering.] — Edeusiieim — History of Israel and Judah, 
Vol. VII., pp. 117, 118. 

"In the New Testament, Samaria is subordinate to 
Judea and Galilee. Since the exile a mixed race with a 
mixed creed had taken the place of the Ephraimites; the 
descendants of Joseph and Rachel who had remained or 
who returned from exile, intermarried with Greek and 
Syrian colonists. Henceforward the Samaritans were hated 
and abhorred as semi-heathen heretics and schismatics by 
the Jews of pure blood, and they hated them in turn.'' — 
SCITAFF, p. 311. 

Teacher s Aim, — To show that worldly prosperity, as 
well as the happy consciousness of God's approval, cannot 
be expected apart from the knowledge and keeping of God's 
laws. 

Point of Contact. — If, when you were not sick, you 
should stay in the house all the time, and eat candy and 
sweets, what would probably be the consequences? If a 
boy should habitually smoke and sit up late at night dur- 
ing his growing years, what would probably be the conse- 
quences ? S.o what are some of the laws of health that we 
must obey if we would have physical health? Whose laws 
are these? Suppose you should plant some seeds where 
(hey got neither sun nor water, what would be the result? 
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What are some of the laws a farmer must observe if he 
would have success ? Whose laws are these ? Is there any 
line of life in which a person can be successful and pros- 
perous without trying to know and keep God's laws? (Let 
scholars discuss briefly if inclined.) Can a nation be long 
prosperous without trying to keep God's laws ? I^et us see 
how it was with Israel. 

Lesson Setting. — ^What king of Israel allowed his queen 
to bring Baal- worship among God's people ? What was the 
name of the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel who married the 
son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah ? After the death of her 
husband and of their son, how did Athaliah become queen 
of Judah? Tell how Judah got rid of this heathen influ- 
ence. But the people in the north did not, as a nation, re- 
turn to God. They did not study and try to keep God's 
laws. Many of them lived self-indulgent lives. They did 
not even keep the Ten Commandments. (May have schol- 
ars recite these.) Would such a course leave them morally 
strong and brave, or weak and timid? Would it make 
them physically strong or weak? 

While the people of Israel w^ere growing morally and 
physically weaker, a new nation was growing more power- 
ful. The people of this nation were called the Assyrians. 
They overcame Israel's old enemy, the Syrians. We shall 
see what they do with Israel. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — How Israel Sinned. 

1. Israel served heathen gods. (II. Kings 17 : 7-12.) 

2. Israel ighored the testimony of the prophets. (Verses 

13-15.) 

(Teacher read Hosea 14:1-9.) 
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3. The degradation of Israel. (Verses 16-18a.) 

II. — The Downfall of Israel. 

4. The new king of Israel. (Verses 1, 2.) 

Did he study to know and follow God's laws, or was 
he simply weaker than the other kings? 

5. Tribute to Shalmaneser. (Verses 3, 4.) 

6. The siege of Samaria. (Verses 5, 6a,) 

7. Israel taken captive. (Verses 66, 18&.) 

III. — Heathen Occupy Samaria. 

8. New people in Samaria. (Verses 24, 25.) 

9. Priests of God sent to them. (Verses 26, 28.) 

10. The new people of Samaria remain unconverted. 
(Verse 29.) 

Conclusion, — Did Israel deserve this sad fate? Why? 
The Assyrians did not serve God. Why did they become 
so powerful? (They did not know God, but lived as well 
as they knew. An Indian who lives naturally, and does 
right as far as he knows, lives a better life than a man who, 
with all the temptations of civilized life, is indifferent to 
God's laws.) Why do you suppose some business men who 
care little for God are successful, while some others who 
seem to love God are not? (God may sometimes have rea- 
sons for this which we cannot know, and sometimes the ap- 
parent success is only for a short time ; but often the busi- 
ness man keeps God's laws for the sake of business more 
seriously than the weak Christian does.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work on the journey from 
Samaria to Assyria. Also aid scholars in carrying out the 
spirit of the Fourth and Fifth Commandments, or any 
other of God's laws that may seem to need more earnest 
observance; and help them to feel the consciousness of 
God's approval when they do. 
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Hezekiah Rebels Against Sennacherib 

Teaching Material: — II. Kings 18:1-8, 13-21, 36 to 
19 : 7, 32-36. 

Lesson Passage :— II. Kings 18 : 13-21, 36 to 19 : 2, 32-36. 

Side Lights.— ''Fiom II. Kings 18:7, 14, 20, and 
Isaiah 36:5, we infer that from the time of Ahaz [who 
was not a good king] to that of Hezekiah [son of Ahaz] 
the kingdom of Judah was actually both subject and tribu- 
tary to Assyria." — Edersheim, Vol. YII., p. 101. 

'^The chronology of Hezekiah's reign is beset with espe- 
cial difficulty . . . the best solution is probably to be 
found in a re-arrangement of the narrative [placing, in 
general, chapter 20 before chapters 18 and 19]. 

"The death of Sargon in 705, and the accession of a 
new and untried king, was the signal for a fresh attempt 
on the part of many vassals, to regain their independence. 

"After reducing or receiving the submission of a num- 
ber of powers on the east and north of Palestine, Senna- 
cherib proceeded southward along the Maritime Plain, to 
punish the ringleaders of the revolt ... he sent his 
troops into Judah, where (he says) thay took 46 fenced 
cities . . . obliging Hezekiah to sue for peace, which 
was granted him on payment of heavy exactions. . . . 
Sennacherib soon realized the danger to which his army 
would be exposed if he advanced into Egypt, leaving such 
a strong fortress as Jerusalem in the hands of a doubtful 
vassal like Hezekiah; and even at the expense of a breach 
of faith with Hezekiah ... he resolved to make a fresh 
demand for its surrender. Recent critics . . . have de- 
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teeted in the long narrative (II. Kings 18: 13 — 19: 37) a 
soniewliat confused combination of two different accounts^ 
which if referring to two different occasions, ought to be 
transposed. . . . The problem is too intricate to be dealt 
with here.^' — Hastings — Hezehiali. 

"The lead of the Assyrian expedition and the conduct 
of negotiations were entrusted to the 'Tartan/ which was 
the official title of the Assyrian commander-in-chief (comp. 
Isa. 20:1), 'the Rabh-Saris' — probably the translation of 
an Assyrian official title, which in Hebrew means 'cliief of 
the eunuchs' — and 'the Eebh-Shakeh' apparently a Hebrew 
adoption of Eab-sak, the Assyrian title of 'chief captain/ 
which repeatedly occurs on the monuments, and probably 
represents the second in command, or chief of the staff. '^ 

"The wisdom of Hezekiah's preparations (II. Chron. 
32 : 1-8), especially in depriving the Assyrians of the water 
supply, was soon apparent. . . . Jerusalem may have 
been shut up for some time before the actual siege, while 
in any case that free commiinication with the country must 
have been interrupted which was necessary for the supply 
of the capital.'^ 

II. Kings 19:35.— "From II. Samuel 24:15, 16, we 
are led to infer that, while the judgment was directly sent 
of God, the means employed was a pestilence. The number 
of victims amouiited to not less than 185,000, altliough 
the text does not indicate, and there is certainly no reason 
for believing that they all fell in one night." — Edersheim. 
pp. 143, 144, 155. 

"Sennacherib . . . 'the Moon-god has increased the 
brethren'; from which we may infer that he was not the 
eldest son of his father, Sargon . . . Sennacherib was 
vain and boastful, with none of tlie military skill and en- 
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durance which distinguished his father. He huilt the pal- 
ace of Konyunjik at Nineveh, 1500 feet long by 700 feet 
broad. ... He constructed brick embankments along the 
sides of the Tigris, and repaired the ancient aqueducts 
which had gone to decay. To him also was due the great 
wall of Nineveh, 8 miles in circumference." 

"B. C. 681 [twenty years after his return to Nineveh 
from Jerusalem] Sennacherib was murdered by his two 
sons." — ^Hastings — Senna cli erih, 

Isaiah "appeared in the last year of Uzziah's reign. 
739 B. C, about eighteen years before the fall of Samaria. 
He was a citizen of Jerusalem, born of a noble family. . . . 
He was a young man, little over twenty years of age, when 
his call came. . . . ^Without holding any official position. 
Isaiah was actively engaged, during a ministry of forty 
years, in directing and controlling the policy of his coun- 
try.' " During this time the "throne of Judah was held in 
turn by Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manasseh, 
and it is supposed that Isaiah suffered martyrdom under 
the last king." — S. S. Commission Teachers' Notes — 
Part II., p. 45. . 

"In the prophetic words which are embodied in the nar- 
rative we have . . . utterances of Isaiah, harmonizing 
with that ^most beautiful of all his discourses' (ch. 33), 
which marks the peaceful and triumphant close of his 
ministry, and which finds an echo in the 46th, perhaps 
also in the 48th, 75th and 76th Psalms. 

"The event which was thus commemorated was one 
of the most impressive and glorious in Hebrew history, 
and has taken rank in the estimation of the Jews with the 
Exodus from Egypt and the Return from Babylon."-— 
Hastings — HezeJciah. 
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For Sackcloth, see Side Lights of Chapter N. 

Teacher's Aim, — To teach that by having self-control 
in the matter of not answering till we are sure of what 
God would have us say we may often gain a victory that 
God could not otherwise give us. 

Point of Contact, — If someone calls you a bad name, 
or says something ugly and perhaps untrue about you, does 
it take more strength of character to answer something 
ugly back, or to keep still? Which way is most likely to 
start up a quarrel ? If a quarrel has already begun, which 
way is most likely to end it? Which way do you think 
most pleasing to God? 

To-day we have the story of how God overcame the 
enemy of a people who succeeded in not answering back to 
very serious and bad accusations from that enemy. 

Lesson Setting, — Do you remember a youth who could 
keep his self-control and not even answer back when the 
king to whom he was playing on his harp struck at him 
with a javelin? What was the name of the youth? 
(I. Samuel 18 : 10, 11.) What was the name of the king to 
whom David was playing? Which in the end was the 
greater man, and the greater king, David or Saul ? 

What people were taken captive because of physical and 
moral weakness resulting from sin ? In what ways had they 
sinned? (Idolatry, drunkenness, etc.) In whose reign 
was their capital besieged ? By what king ? How long did 
the siege last? When Samaria, the city, was taken, what 
happened to the people of the kingdom of Samaria, or 
Israel ? How was Samaria then peopled ? Did these people 
have the same religion as the Jews? How far were the 
priests that were sent^ to them successful in converting 
them ? Now we turn again to the southern kingdom. 
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LESSON STORY. ^ 

I. — Wrong AND Insult from Assyria. 

(a) Ilezekiah a good king. (II. Kings 18: 1-G). 
(Teacher tell or read, as this is not in the scholars' 
passage.) 

1. Sennacherib makes Judah tributary. (Verses 13-lG.) 

2. Eab-shakeh and a great host are sent against Jeru- 

salem. (Verses 17, 18.) 

3. Eab-shakeh reviles and defies Hezekiah. (Verses 19- 

21.) 
(h) Eab-shaJceh blasphemes before the Jews. (Verse? 

26, 28-35. 
(Teacher read or tell briefly.) 

II. — Jewish Self-Control. 

4. The people answer not a word. (Verse 3G.) 

5. Word is brought to Hezekiah. (Verse 37.) 

G. Hezekiah seeks to know God's will. (II. Kings 19 :1, 2.) 

III. — Victory for God's People. 

7. Isaiah's answer. (Verses (6), 33, 34.) 

8. Sennacherib's departure. (Verses 35, 3G.) 

(a) Teacher may add — What happened to Sennacherib 
twenty years later. (Verse 37.) 

Conclusion. — Suppose tlie people had answered back, 
what would probably have happened? (A fight resulting 
in loss of life and perhaps the capture of Jerusalem.) 
Suppose young David had answered back or lost his self- 
control when Saul was angry, what would probably have 
happened? To whom did Hezekiah go in his trouble? 
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Through wliom did he seek to hear God's answer? (The 
prophet Isaiah.) AVho can tell me a text (that we had 
last year) about being slow to speak and slow to wratli ? 
(S. James 1: 19, 20.) (Teacher may also read S. James 
3:2-5.) 

Putting Into Action. — Map work from Jerusalem to 
Xineveh. Also self-control in not speaking or whispering 
during servic^es. 
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*SUPPLKMKNTARY CHAPTER N. 

Josiah Walks in David's Ways 

Teaching Material:— II. Kings 22: 1-20; 23: 1-3, 25. 
Lessox Passage:— it. Kings 22: 1-20; 23: 1-3, 25. 

Side Lights. — Josiah "was the son of Amon and grand- 
son of Manasseh. . . .His father was killed hy con- 
spirators after a brief reign of two years. His murderers 
were brought to justice, and Josiah placed on the throne 
at the age of eight. . . . During the early part of his 
reign matters seem to have gone on much as before, the 
king being too young to introduce any change, if he had 
been disposed to do so. . . . The prophetic party, which 
had attained great influence under Hezekiah, had lost it 
under Manasseh, who carried his fanatical attachment to 
lower forms of religion to the point of persecuting the pure 
faith. The reformers could only work for the future, and 
wait till their opportunity came. It is most likely that the 
Scythian invasion gave it them. Hordes of Scythians burst 
into western Asia about B. C. 630. The prophets (Jere- 
miah 6; Zephaniah 1 : 1-1-18) saw in them the instruments 
of God's judgment on sinful Judah. They invaded Pales- 
tine, and came down the sea-coast towards Egypt. Con- 
trary to expectation they did not attack Judah. In the 
relief at so great a deliverance, the reformers found them- 
selves once more in favor. . . . 

"Critics are agreed that the law on which the reforma- 
tion w^as based was the Deuteronomic Code, but how^ much 
of our present book of Deuteronomy was discovered by 
Hilkiah is a question on which they are divided." — Has- 
tings — Josiah, 
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"In Deuteronomy 31 : 25, 26, we find directions for de- 
positing the Book of the Law in the innermost sanctuary, 
as indeed might have been expected. That in the various 
troubles, when during many reigns the Mosaic law and 
order of worship were so often set aside, Hhe book' should 
have been removed and hidden by pious hands, and so for 
a time become lost, can as little surprise us as its finding 
during the thorough repairs of the temple." — Edersheim, 
p. 184. 

Josiah "destroyed everywhere high places, groves [for 
idolatry], images, and all outward signs and relics of 
idolatry. Those which Solomon and Ahaz had built, and 
even Hezekiah had repaired, and those which Manasseh 
had set up more recently, now ceased to pollute the land of 
Judah . . . it is difficult for us in this age and country 
to estimate the scantiness of the opportunities which were 
then open to laymen of acquiring literary knowledge con- 
nected with religion. . . . What then must have been the 
amount of information accessible to a generation which 
had grown up in the reigns of Manasseh and Anion? We 
do not know that the Law was read as a stated part of any 
ordinary public service in the temple." — Smith's Bible 
Dictionary — Josiah, 

"It must be felt how gracious had been the divine deal- 
ing when, in succession to monarchs who, as we cannot but 
think, too truly represented the real state of the nation, 
pious kings were raised up, as if to give space for tardy 
repentance and recovery. ..." 

"The reformation inaugurated by Josiah, although sub- 
mitted to, and apparently shared in by the people, was not 
the outcome of a spiritual revival. It was a movement on 
the part of the king rather than of the nation. Of this 
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we have only too much eonfimiation in the account which 
the prophets give of the moral and religious condition of 
the people, and of the evidently superficial and chiefly ex- 
ternal character of the reformation. . . . Thus we fur- 
tlier understand why the changes inaugurated, however 
extensive, could not avert, as the prophetess Hulda an- 
nounced, the Divine judgment from the nation, but only 
from their king." — Edersheim, pp. 190 and 181. 

''Weavifig is still found in its simplest form among 
those w^ho were the first to begin it, namely, the wandering 
shepherds or Bedawin. A Bedawi woman stuffs a bunch 
of goat-hair under her arm, and drawing out a tuft of it 
ties it to a stone. She spins it round and gradually adds 
more hair. She thus gets a roughly uniform thread, the 
twisted strand that is w^oven into hair-cloth for the nose- 
bags of donkeys, horses, and camels, sacks for holding grain 
and flour. . . . This is the sackcloth of the Bible, which 
is worn as a mark of penitence or grief. — Mackie, p. 58. 

Teacher's Aim, — To impress the fact that love for one 
another, including fair dealing, is one of the fundamental 
laws of God's kingdom. (For modern thought on this 
subject, read Fisk's Destiny of Man. For lesson on books 
and the Bible, see Chapter P.) 

Point of Contact, — Ask how many can play real base- 
ball; how many like marbles; how many ever played cro- 
quet, etc., taking games that the scholars know. What 
effect has it on the game when one does not play fairly? 
Is it really more fun for all when all play fairly? Which 
way is really more fun for the individual who might even 
win the game if he were unfair? 

In serious business, as buying and selling, or working 
and paying for Avork, which way makes the happier life or 
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the best real business, for each side to try to be the most 
sharp and even shrewd to unfairness, or for each side to 
be just and honest? Why is this even more so in business 
than in most games? (Because in business both sides may 
succeed, for proper business is a matter of exchange, not 
a matter of rivalry.) 

Let us see to-day which way the Jews, or Hebrews, felt 
made them most happy, and whether that way was pleasing 
to God. 

Lesson Setting, — Who can tell me where the Temple 
was, and what it was like? (Review the Temple. See Les- 
son VIII.) What king gave Solomon cedar-trees for build- 
ing the Temple? Did Hiram make a sharp bargain for 
this wood? (I. Kings 5). Yet w^hat did Solomon give in 
return? (L Kings 5: 11, 12). 

What king cut the gold from the doors and pillars of 
the Temple ? AVhy did Hezekiah do so ? Was the king of 
Assyria satisfied with that? WHiat did he do that caused 
Hezekiah to rend his clothes in grief and anxiety? What 
did the people do when Rab-shakeh spoke so insultingly? 
Where did Hezekiah go when covered with sackcloth ? To 
whom did he send? With w^hat result? 

After Hezekiah there were two bad kings and then the 
king of to-day's lesson. 

LESSON STORY. 
I. — Simple and Honest Business. 

1. Josiah a good king. (II. Kings 22 : 1, 2.) 

2. The donations at the Temple to be used for repairs. 

(Verses 3-6.) 

3. Primitive honesty. (Verse 7.) 
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II. — Sorrow for Past Wrongs. 

4. The Book of the Law is found. (Verse 8.) 

5. It is read to the king. (Verses 9, 10.) 

6. Fear because of the disobedience of past kings and 

people. (Verses 11-13.) 

III. — God's Mercy and Favor Toward Josiaii. 

7. Huldah the prophetess. (Verse 14.) 

8. Evil to come to Jerusalem. (Verses 15, 16.) 

9. Mercy and favor for Josiah. (Verses 17-20.) 

IV. — The King's Influence for Good. 

10. Beading God's law. (11. Kings 23: 1, 2.) 

11. The covenant to obey the spirit of God's law. (Verse 

3.) 

12. Josiah's excellence. (Verse 25.) 

Conclusion. — Would we think it wise to-day to keep no 
account of the money received and spent for any business? 
What reason can you think of why it is better to keep ac- 
count of the money? (It offers less temptation to care- 
lessness ; it enables one to know how many people to engage 
and how much work to undertake; etc.) What was there 
apparently about the work of repairing the Temple and 
paying the men that was especially good both for that age 
and this? (Absolute honesty and fair dealing.) Is hon- 
esty and fair dealing important for business, or only for 
moral reasons and for Imppiness? How does the world 
express that conviction? (By the saying, "Honesty is tlie 
best policy.'') How does Christ express the moral and 
religious principle? (S. John 14: 15 and 15: 13-15.) 

Putting into Action. — Review Temple model work. Un- 
less especial opportunity for acting upon this lesson pre- 
sents itself, the more spiritual response had better be left 
to work itself out quietly in the lives of the scholars. 
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^SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER 0. 

Jonah Under the Gourd 

Teaching Material: — Jonah 1: 1 to 4: 11. 
Lesson Passage: — Jonah 3: 1-10 and 4: 1-11. 

Side Lights, — ^^The Prophetic books are mostly collec- 
tions of briefly reported addresses spoken to the people of 
Israel and Judah by prophets who spoke in God's name. 
They contain some predictions of the future, but their 
most important feature is the revelation they give as to 
God^s character and will. The prophets were mainly 
preachers of righteousness. . . . 

"The prophets differed from the priests, who were also 
religious teachers, (1) in not being hereditary, but taken 
from all the tribes indiscriminately, a few, such as Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, belonged to priestly families; (2) in not 
being supported by tithes but by the free-will offerings of 
the people; (3) in that their teaching was moral and spirit- 
ual rather than ritual or ceremonial, in which matters the 
priests were naturally more interested. 

"A prophet of this name [Jonah] is mentioned in 
II. Kings 14 : 25 as prophesying in the reign of Jero- 
boam II., king of Israel. . . . But nothing is said of any 
mission to Nineveh. . . . 

"The book has generally been taken as history both 
among Jews and Christians. Christ refers to it as though 
it was so understood in His time (S. Matthew 12: 40, 41). 
Many, however, now take it as an allegory or parable. In 
this latter view Jonah is regarded as the embodiment of 
Israel, unfaithful to its mission, swallowed up by heathen- 
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ism at the captivity, but restored that it might fulfil its 
purpose of instructing the heathen world as to the true God. 

"Jonah is nowhere said to be the author of the book and 
he is everywhere spoken of in the third person. No refer- 
ence is made to the actual destruction of Nineveh, which 
finally took place about a hundred years after Jonah^s time. 
Hence some would put its composition before that event. 
Others, however, put it some hundreds of years later, when 
Nineveh had been so long in ruins that there was no need 
to mention the fact." — Scringer — The Books of the Old 
Testament, pp. 33-35. 

"Enraged at the action of God [in accepting the re- 
pentance of the Ninevites], Jonah was brought, through 
his own grief at the loss of a ^gourd,' to see that God had 
rightly pardoned the Ninevites." 

"Notwithstanding that the book may rest upon a tradi- 
tion about Jonah, yet tlie essential character of the book 
consists in this, that it belongs to the category of sym- 
bolical narratives. . . . 

"... The captivity of Israel is compared to being 
devoured, ^Nebuchadnezzar hath swallowed me up like a 
sea-monster (Tannen), and he hath filled his belly' (Jere- 
miah 51 : 34; cf. v. 44). 

"Further, as pre-exilic Israel was wont to decline its 
missionary call (Jonah 1:3), so a part of exilic and post- 
exilic Israel discovered in this mission only a call to 
threaten the goyim. But in this same exilic and post-exilic 
period there are also voices to be heard calling for prayer 
to God on behalf of the goyim (Jeremiah 29: 7) and giv- 
ing expression to the universal tendency of the theocracy 
(Zechariah 8:23, cf. Jonah 3: 10 — 4: 11; see below, 7a). 
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The voice of such a preacher may be heard also in the 
Book of Jonah." — Hastings' Bible Dictionary — Jonah. 

^^NiNEVEii, the capital of the ancient kingdom and em- 
pire of Assyria; a city of great power, size, and renown, 
usually included amongst the most ancient cities of the 
world of which there is any historic record. . . . 

"Nineveh is first mentioned in the Old Testament in 
connection with the primitive dispersement and migrations 
of the human race. Asshur, or, according to the marginal 
reading, which is generally preferred, Nimrod, is there de- 
scribed (Gen. 10: 11) as extending his kingdom from the 
land of Shinar, or Babylonia, in the south, to Assyria in 
the north, and founding four cities, of which the most 
famous was Nineveh. ... It has been generally assumed 
that the destruction of Nineveh and the extinction of the 
empire took place between the time of Zephaniah and that 
of Ezekiel . . . [B. C. 606, or perhaps 626]. The city 
was then laid waste, its monuments destroyed, and its in- 
habitants scattered or carried away into captivity. It never 
rose again from its ruins. 

"Objects [found by excavating] show great mechanical 
skill and a correct and refined taste, indicating considerable 
advance in civilization. 

"Altars of stone, resembling the Greek tripod in form, 
have been found in some of the chambers — in one instance 
before a figure of the king himself. . . . According to the 
inscriptions, it would, however, appear that the Assyrian 
monarchs built temples of great magnificence at Nineveh, 
and in various parts of the empire, and profusely adorned 
them with gold, silver, and other precious materials.'' — 
Smith's Bible Dictionary — Nineveh. 

Teacher's Aim, — To show that God desireth not the 
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death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn from his 
wickedness and live. The spirit of "I told you so" when 
calamity follows sin or wrong-doing is not the spirit of a 
true son or child of God. 

Point of Contact, — ^What would you do if you saw a boy 
walking on a high fence and you knew that a few steps 
ahead there was a loose board or stone that would cause 
him to fall? What would you do if after you had warned 
him he continued to walk till he came to the loose board 
or stone and consequently fell and hurt himself badly? 
What would you do if he were your own younger brother ? 
What would you think of a boy or girl who, having warned 
the boy who was walking on the fence, sat and watched 
hoping that the boy would fall, because he (or she) did 
not like the boy on the fence? What would you think if 
when the boy fell and hurt himself, the one who had 
warned him simply said "I told you so''? How do you 
suppose God feels, and how does God want His followers 
to feel and act toward those who may or do come to trouble 
as a result of their sin or folly ? 

Let us see what God tried to teach on this subject by 
the story of Jonah. 

Lesson Setting, — What power was the enemy of the 
Hebrews in the days of these later kings ? What king took 
Samaria? What king sent against Hezekiah? Why and 
how was Jerusalem at this time saved ? Were all the kings 
of Judah good ? Who was the next good king after Heze- 
kiah? What did Josiah have done to the Temple? How 
were the money matters conducted? What was found in 
the Temple? Did this cause fear or happiness? Why 
did it cause fear? To whom did Josiah send to know 
wliat to do and what would happen because of the wrong 
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of the past? What did Huldali answer? Wliat was tlie 
capital of this power from which the Jews were spared 
in Josiah's time? (II. Kings 19:36). (Teacher tell 
something about Nineveh. Also about the book of Jonah, 
attracting the attention of the scholars to the fact that it is 
not among the historical books of the Bible, but is a story 
with a meaning. Cf. Nathan's story of the Ewe-Lamb and 
other stories by prophets.) 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — Jonah Not a Willing Worker With God. 

(Teacher. tell I. and II., as they are not in the scholars' 

passage.) 

(a) Jonah unwilling to go to Nineveh. (Jonah 1 :l-3.) 

(b) A tempest at sea. (Verses 4-10.) 

(c) How the tempest was calmed. (Verses 11-16.) 

II. — Jonah Eepentant. 

(d) Jonah swallowed by a great fish. (Verse 17.) 

(e) Jonah's prayer. (Jonah 2: 1-9.) 

(/) Jonah again on dry land. (Verse 10.) 

III. — Jonah Speaks God's Message of Warning. 

1. Jonah in the great city of Nineveh. (Jonah 3: 1-4.) 

2. The people of Nineveh repent. (Verses 5-9.) 

3. God's mercy. (Verse 10.) 

IV. — Jonah Learns a Lesson of Mercy. 

4. Jonah's disappointment. (Jonah 4: 1-3 and 5.) 

5. God gives Jonah something to like. (Verses 4, G.) 

6. Jonah's pity for the gourd. (Verses 7-10.) 

7. God's greater pity for His children. (Ver?e 11.) 
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Conclusion. — Jonah was supposedly a Hebrew. What 
were the people of Nineveh? Did Jonah care to save the 
Ninevites? What showed that he did not? Did the Jews 
or Hebrews in general care to save those who were not 
of their nation? What do you think that God wanted to 
teacli the Jews by this story? 

Did Christ die only for the Jews? For whom did He 
die? What does the minister say in both the Morning and 
Evening Prayer after the General Confession, that shows 
the Church's belief in God's love and pity for the sinner? 
(Teacher show scholars where to find, and review or read 
the Declaration of Absolution attracting attention espe- 
cially to the first few words and to the condition upon which 
the pardon depends.) 

Putting Into Action, — Map work. Also perhaps the 
singing of some hymn of praise to God for His loving- 
kindness. More personal response cannot, in most cases, 
be controlled by the teacher, but the lesson should have 
its effect in stimulating kindness and consideration of 
others where and when the teacher does not see. It may 
also be used in connection with missionary work. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER P. 



Jehoiakim Bums the Prophecy 

Teaching Maiebial: — Jeremiah 36:1-32/ 
Lesson Passage : — Jeremiah 36 : 11-32. 

Side Lights.-^^^ According to I. Chron. 3 : 15, Josiah 
had four sons, of whom the eldest, Johanan, seems to have 
died, either before his father or perhaps in the battle of 
Megiddo [in which Josiah was mortally wounded]. The 
other three, arranging them in order of age, were Eliakim, 
afterward called Jehoiakim; Shallum, afterwards called 
Jehoahaz; and Zedekiah. On the death of Josiah ^the 
people of the land' made and anointed, as his successor, 
not the eldest royal prince, but his younger brother Shal- 
lum, who, on his accession, assumed the name of Jehoahaz, 
^Jehovah holds up/ From the fate which so speedily over- 
took him [II. Chron. 36 : 1-4], we may infer that the popu- 
lar choice of Jehoahaz was largely influenced by his opposi- 
tion to Egypt. . . . 

^^The Pharaoh appointed, in room of .Jehoahaz, his 
brother Eliakim, who ascended the throne at the age of 
twenty-five, being two years older than Jehoahaz. . . . 
Necho [The Pharaoh] changed his name, Eliakim, into 
Jehoiakim — ^Jehovah setteth up.'" . 

^^The reign of Jehoiakim, which lasted eleven years, was 
in ^very respect most disastrous. In truth, it was the be- 
ginning of the end. The reformatory work of Josiah gave 
place to a restoration of the former idolatry. . . . Other- 
wise, also, it was a wretched government, characterized by 
public wrong, violence, oppression, and covetousness. . . . 
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"As Nebuchadnezzar advanced towards Palestine (II. 
Kings 24: 1) — in the fifth year of the reign of Jehoiakim 
— the Jewish king, in abject fear, proclaimed a national 
fast (Jeremiah 36:9). Whether this was done from su- 
perstition, or for the sake of popular effect, or else in hope 
of conciliating the prophet and his adherents, certain it is 
that the professed repentance was hypocritical. The book 
of Jeremiah's prophecies, which Bamch had publicly read 
on that occasion, was cut in pieces by the king himself, arid 
thrown on the fire." 

"Jehoiakim was allowed to remain for three years as 
tributary to Babylonia (II. Kings 24: 1). At the end of 
that time he rebelled. Nebuchadnezzar, who was probably 
detained by domestic affairs, left his punishment, in the 
first place, in the hands of his Chaldean garrisons, and of 
the old hereditary enemies who surrounded Judah. . . . 
In the midst of tiiese troubles Jehoiakim died — ^perhaps by 
the hand of his assailants.'' — Edeesheim, pp. 195 to 203. 

"A book in ancient times consisted of a single long strip 
of paper or parchment, which was usually kept rolled up 
on a stick, and was unrolled when a person wished to read 
it. . . . The roll was usually written on one side only, 
. . . and hence the particular notice of one that was 
Vritten within and without' (Ezekiel 2: 10). The writ- 
ing was arranged in columns resembling a door in shape, 
and hence deriving their Hebrew name [A. V. leaves,' Jere- 
miah 36 : 23] ." — Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

^^Jeremiah was a priest of Anathoth, a village not far 
from Jerusalem But it is as a prophet that he is best known 
to us, and there is no evidence that he ever officiated at the 
altar. He began to prophesy while still comparatively 
young, in the early part of Josiah's reign. ... He con- 
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tinucd to prophesy until the destruction of Jerusalem, 
though at the risk of his life." — Scringer, p. 45. 

Teacher's Aim, — To help scholars to want to avoid or 
destroy books that tend to make people uselessly familiar 
with, and therefore inclined to, the evil that is in the 
world; and to help them to want to read and spread the 
reading of books which teach of God's ways and works, and 
through which God may speak. 

Point of Contact. — ^\Vhat do you think are some of the 
favorite books of boys and girls your age? (Teacher, no- 
tice one of the most liked, as Robinson Crusoe, and ask) 
Why would you consider that a good book ? What does it 
make you feel more like doing? (If Robinson Crusoe is 
the book, it may make the scholars feel more like doing 
things for themselves, not wanting luxuries, etc.) Is this 
in line with what God wants us to do? May the writer 
have thought that the book might have such an influence ? 
How do you think God might use the book for those who 
read it? (As a means of speaking to them.) What would 
you consider a test as to whether a book is a good book 
or not? (Whether it is such that God would be likely to 
use it to speak to us or not.) What indicates that a book 
is a bad book? (That it makes one uselessly familiar with, 
and so inclined to evil, or that it is such that God would 
not be likely to speak through it.) (Teacher show how 
bad books are usually among the inost exciting, because 
the one object of the writer is usually to make the book 
sell well and so make money. Good books may be just as 
exciting, but that kind of interest is not their first aim.) 
Are books of science or nature good books? Why? (Tliey 
teach of God's works and so of His ways.) 
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Let us see to-day how God tried to speak to a bad king 
through a book. 

Lesson Setting. — In what ways does God speak to peo- 
ple? (Through the inner voice or thoughts, through events, 
through other people, especially preachers, teachers, and 
parents, through books written by people who are more or 
less inspired by Him, etc.) How was the Bible written? 
(Different parts were written at different times by men to 
whom God spoke. Later the different parts were recog- 
nized as writings through which God especially spoke, and 
were collected and bound together.) Was the Bible orig- 
inally written in English? In what language was the Old 
Testament written? (What was the language of the Jews 
or children of Israel? By what other name are the Jews 
sometimes called? So the Old Testament was written in 
Hebrew.) In what language was the New Testament writ- 
ten? (Greek.) (Teacher may expand on the subject of 
the making and translating of the Bible ; also on the "roll 
of a book.^') 

Through what prophet did God once speak to the people 
of a great city? (Jonah.) What was the name of the 
city? (Review or have scholars tell the story of Jonah.) 
What do you think God wanted to tell the Hebrews, and us, 
through the book of Jonah ? 

Into what two kingdoms were the Jews divided at this 
time? What had become of the Northern Kingdom? 
What good kings had ruled in Judah? Now we come to 
one of the bad kings of Judah. 
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LESSON STORY. 

1. — A Book as a Means of Waiining. 

(Teacher read or tell, as this was not in the scholars' 

passage.) 
(a) Jeremiah inspired to write a book. (Jereniiali 

36:1-4.) 
(h) Baruch reads the book to tlie people. (Vorscri 

5-10.) 

II. — The Warning Reaches the King. 

1. Baruch reads the book to the princes. (Verses 11-15.) 

2. The princes converse with and caution Baruch. 

(Verses 16-19.) 

3. Word is brought to King Jehoiakim. (Verse 20.) 

4. The book is read to the king. (Verse 21.) 

III. — The Warning Despised. 

5. The burning of the book. (Verses 22-25.) 

G. The effort to take Baruch and Jeremiah. (Verse 26.) 

IV.— ^TiiE Ocitoome. 
r. The Book is restored. (Verses 27, 28, 32.) 
8. The sin is to be punished. (Verses 29-31.) 

Conclusion. — Who tried to spread the influence of tlio 
book of Jeremiah ? Who tried to stop its influence ? How ? 
How far was Jehoiakim successful? What kind of books 
would you like to destroy? What kind of Imoks shall wo 
try to read and spread? 

Putting Into Action. — The destroying of any undesir- 
able books that the scholars feel are objectionable, if occa- 
sion offers; the spreading of good books, especially the 
Bible. Encourage scholars to give to friends at least the 
names of books they feel are good. Help scholars to choose 
and read only elevating books. 
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Jeremiah in the Dungeon 

Teaching Material : — Jeremiah 38 : 1-28. 

Lesson Passage : — Jeremiah 38 : 1-13. 

Side Lights. — "Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son 
Jehoiachin . . . who reigned for only three months and 
ten days (IL Chron. 36: 9). He occupied the throne wlien 
Nebuchadrezzar himself appeared a second time on the 
soil of Palestine (IL Kings 24: 11). It is impossible to 
determine whether what now happened was in punislmient 
of the previous rebellion, or because the young king was 
guilty of similar intrigues with Egypt. . . . The king 
himself, his mother, his wives, and all the officials, whether 
of the court, the state, or the armv, were carried to Babvlon. 

7 7 ,'7 »/ 

"On his departure from Jerusalem Nebuchadrezzar 
had, with singular generosity, appointed a king of the old 
Davidic lineage. His choice had fallen on Mattaniah ('the 
gift of Jehovah'), whose name was changed into Zedekiah 
('the righteousness of Jehovah'). The new king was the 
uncle of Jehoiachim, being the youngest son of Josiah. 
. . . He did evil in the sight of Jehovah. . . . And 
Zedekiah rebelled against the king of Babylon (IL Kings 
2-1: 20). The rebellion of Zedekiah was the more culpable 
. . . that he had taken a* solemn oath of fidelity. . . . 
Nebuchadrezzar advanced with his army. . . . Presently 
all Judea was overrun. Indeed, it was entirely defence- 
less, with the exception of the fortified towns of Lachish, 
Azekah, and Jerusalem (Jer. 34:7). Against Jerusalem 
itself Nebuchadrezzar and his host now laid siege. 
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'In the city, the greatness of the danger gave rise to 
what might have seemed feelings of repentance, alternat- 
ing, lie wever,- with opposite tendencies. . . . The useless 
houses which the kings and the nobles had reared were 
thrown down and their place and materials used for the 
defences of the city. ... As for Zedekiah himself, his 
conduct was characterized by that helpless perplexity and 
vacillation which were the outcome of weakness and want 
of religious conviction. Deputations were sent to Jere- 
miah for inquiry of the Lord. . . . And yet, at the same 
time, the king imprisoned and maltreated the prophets. 
. . . Most characteristic of the situation is Jer. 38." — 
Edersheim— pp. 203-208. 

'^Jeremiah ... we find in him all the conspicuous 
features of the devout ascetic character: intense conscious- 
ness of his own weakness, great susceptibility to varying 
emotions, a spirit easily bowed down. . . . But 'the word 
of Jehovah came to him' (1:2). . . . He was to lay aside 
all self-distrust, all natural fear and trembling (1:7, 8 ) . 
. . . The strange visions which had followed upon his 
call (1:1.1-16) taught him that Jehovah would ^hasten' 
the performance of His word. . . . He was heard warning 
and protesting, 'rising early and speaking' (25:3), and 
as the result of this there came 'reproach and derision 
daily' (20:8). He was betrayed by his own kindred 
(12: 6), persecuted with murderous hate by his own towns- 
men (11:21), mocked with the taunting question. Where 
is the word of Jehovah? (17: 15). 

"Under Jehoiakim, . . . the great struggle of his life 
began: priests and prophets and people joined in the de- 
mand for his death (26 : 8). The princes of Judah, among 
whom were still many of the counsellors of Josiah, or 
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their sons, endeavored to protect him, . . . the work of the 
potter aiming at the production of a perfect form, reject- 
ing the vessels which did not attain it, became a parable 
of God's dealings with Israel. . . . That thought he soon 
reproduced in act as well as word (18: 19). . . . The bold- 
ness of the speech and act drew upon him immediate pun- 
ishment. The priest Pashur smote and put him 4n the 
stocks' (20:2). . . . 

"Under Zedekiah ... his counsel to the exiles (con- 
veyed in a letter which, of all portions of the Old Testa- 
ment comes nearest in form and character to the Epistles 
of the New Testament) was that they should submit to 
their lot, prepare for a long captivity, and wait quietly for 
the ultimate restoration. . . . The approach of an Egyp- 
tian army [during the siege by Nebuchadrezzar], however, 
and the consequent [temporary] departure of the Chal- 
deans, made the position of Jeremiah [who had advised 
submission to Assyria] full of danger; and he sought to 
effect his escape from a city in which, it seemed, he could 
no longer do good, and to take refuge in his own town of 
Anathoth or its neighborhood (37:12). The discovery 
of this plan led, not unnaturally perhaps, to the charge of 
desertion: it was thought that he too was 'falling away 
to the Chaldeans,' as others were doing (38:19), and, in 
spite of his denial, he was thrown into a dungeon (37 : 16). 

"If it were not for his trust in the God of Israel, for 
his hope of a better future to be brought out of all this 
chaos and darkness, his heart would fail within him. But 
that vision is clear and bright, and it gives him, almost 
as fully as to Isaiah, the character of a prophet of the 
Gospel." — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Jeremiah, 

Teacher s Aim. — To show that although following God's 
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laws is the only way to true prosperity, yet even God's fol- 
lowers must expect often to meet trouble and suffering. 
This is made easy by the knowledge that God is with us 
and that we are working to spread His Kingdom. 

Point of Contact. — Which w^ould you prefer — to learn 
to skate, and have some pretty hard falls and bumps in the 
learning, or not to learn at all? (Teacher take swimming 
and getting water in the eyes, ears, etc.; or playing base- 
ball and getting some hard hits; or whatever is closest to 
the scholars' lives.) If your mother wanted you to wear 
rubbers and take an umbrella because it was sprinkling, 
which way would really make you happier, to take the 
trouble to get them and to wear the rubbers and carry the 
umbrella, or to be free to go without them? Then is the 
happier way always that with most ease and least suffering ? 

Are God's people more or less free from trouble and 
suffering than other people ? From what kind of suffering 
are they more free? (The direct consequences of sin or 
breaking His laws, as the suffering of a boy or girl who 
took cold or developed rheumatism from not carrying the 
umbrella he was told to, etc.). From what kind of suffer- 
ing are God's people not free? (Suffering that comes from 
living in a world of sin, just as soldiers suffer from fighting 
with the enemy.) 

Let us see how it was with God's prophet Jeremiah. 

Lesson Setting, — In whose time did »7eremiah live? 
What did he do? What was the name of his scribe? Tell 
the story of the roll that they wrote. In what language 
did he write? As we shall see in our next lesson, after 
King Jehoiakim died, his son Jehoiachin had a short reign, 
which was so bad that he was dethroned and Zedekiah, an 
uncle (II. Kings 24: 17) of Jehoiachin and the youngest 
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* 

son of Josiah, was made king. The prophet. Jeremiah was 
still alive. (Teacher may tell something of the siege of 
Jerusalem at this time. See Side Lights above.) 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — Jeremiah Suffers for Prophesying Truly. 

1, Jeremiah's prophecy of the downfall of Jerusalem. 

(Jeremiah 38:1-3.) 

2. Jeremiah put in a dungeon. (Yerses 4-6.) 

II. — King Zedektah Wild not Have Jeremiah Die. 

3. The king told of the danger to Jeremiah's life. 

(Verses 6-9.) 

4, Jeremiah lifted from the dungeon to the court of the 

prison. (Verses 10-13.) 

III. — King Zedekiah Leaves Jeremiah in Prison. 

a. King Zedekiah consults Jeremiah secretly. (Verses 

14-27.) (Tell briefly.) 

b. Jeremiah left in prison. (Verse 28.) 

IV. — Teacher May Eeview Story of Job Here, 

as Follows. 

Who can tell the story of another good man whom 
God allowed to suffer? Jeremiah was a real person. 
The story of Job is only a story, like a parable with 
a meaning. (See Supplementary Chapter I., Part 
L, p. 83.) 

c. The kind of a man Job was. (Job 1 : 1-5.) 

rf. Why he was caused suffering. ( Verses 6-22 and Chap- 
ter 2: 1-10.) 
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('. Jlis *^coiiiforters" accuse him of sin. (Chapters 2 to 

41.) 
/. God. justifies Job. (Chapter 42.) 

Conclusion, — Which was the better man, Jeremiah or 
Zedekiah? Would Jeremiah have been more or less happy 
if he had kept his freedom by saying flattering things 
about the king and the nation instead of prophesying the 
truth as God showed it to him? What made him more 
happy in prison under these conditions than he would have 
been out of prison under the other conditions? (The con- 
sciousness that God was with him and that he was working 
for God's cause and kingdom.) Does God want us to 
skate, and swim, and do hard things even if we get bumps ? 
Would you rather fight for God and endure hardship and 
suffering but know of His approval, or try to live a less 
heroic life? 

Putting Into Action. — Model work of Oriental prison, 
court and dungeon. Also the cultivation of cheerfulness 
and the consciousness of God's presence in whatever hard- 
ships or sufferings come to the scholars, especially the slight 
and every-day ones. 
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Jerusalem Taken by Nebuchadrezzar 

Teaching Material: — ^Jeremiah 39:1-18; Lamentations 
1:1-6; II. Chronicles 36 : 1-23. 

Lesson Passage: — 11. Chronicles 36:5-21; Lamentations 
1 : 1-6. 

Side Lights. — "Nebuchadrezzar (afterwards corrupted 
into Nebuchadnezzar and Nebuchodonosor) . . . the eldest 
son of Nabopolasar [who wrested his independence from 
Assyria] and founder of the Babylonian empire . . . 
reigned from B. C. 604 to 661. . . . For the third time 
. . . Nebuchadrezzar invaded Judah; the Egyptian army 
was forced to retreat (Jer. 37:5-8) and Jerusalem was 
closely besieged." [See Side Lights for Chapter Q**.] — 
Hastings — Nebuchadrezzar, 

"Jehoiachin (^Jeliovah confirms'), a youth of eighteen 
years'^ (II. Kings 24: 8). By a clerical error in II. Chron. 
36 : 9, his age is given as ^^eight years." 

Of the horrors of that time [of siege in the reign of 
Zedekiah] Jeremiah has left a record in the Book of 
Ijamentations (comp. 1 : 19 ; 2 : 11, 12, 20 ; 4 : 3-10) . The 
last resistance was soon overcome. On the ninth day of 
the fourth month (Tammuz), in the eleventh year of Zede- 
kiah [and second year of the siege], the enemy gained pos- 
session of the northern suburb (II. Kings 25:4; Jer. 39: 
2, 3; 52:6, 7). Before the middle gate the Babylonian 
captains held a council of war (Jer. 39: 2, 3). Then the 
king and all the regular army sought safety in flight dur- 
ing the darkness of the night (Jer. 39: 4). As the Chal- 
deans held the northern part of the city, they fled south- 
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wards. Between the two walls, through the Tyropaeon, 
then out of the "fountain-gate," and through the king's 
garden, they made haste to gain the Jordan. But their 
flight could not remain unobserved. They were pursued 
and overtaken in the plains of Jericho. The soldiers dis- 
persed in various directions. But the king himself and 
his household w^ere taken captives, and carried to the head- 
quarters at Riblah, where Nebuchadrezzar himself was at 
the time. Here Zedekiah was formally arraigned and sen- 
tence given against him. His daughters were set free, but 
his sons were slain before him. . . . He was bound hands 
and feet with double fetters of brass, and so. carried to 
Babylon. There he died in ward (Jer. 52: 11). 

. . . "After the flight and capture of the king the city 
could not long hold out. A month later . . . Nebuzar-adan 
[^Nebo gave posterity'] penetrated into the city. ... 
After three days the work of destruction was completed; 
and ever afterwards was the 10th (9th) of Ab mourned 
as the fatal day of Jerusalem's fall." — Edersheim — ^pp. 
203, 209, 210. 

For facts about Jeremiah, whom Zedekiah had left in 
prison, see Jer. 39 : 11-14; 40 : 1-6; 43 : 1-7. 

B. C. 586, "Jerusalem was taken, the palace and temple 
destroyed, and the upper classes carried into exile." ' 

"Babylon, which had been destroyed by Sennacherib, 
and rebuilt by Esarhaddon, became one of the wonders of 
the world under Nebuchadrezzar. He made it practically 
impregnable with three lines of wall. . ... He surrounded 
it with a deep moat, and lined the bed of the Euphrates, 
which passed through the city, with brick, building walls 
and quays on either side. He lavished an enormous 
amount of treasure on the temples of Babylon . . . ; and 
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is said to have erected ^a hanging garden' for his ^Median' 
wife." — Hastings — Nehuchadrezzar. 

Teacher s Aim. — To show that we must use God's gifts, 
and use them aright as far as we are able, if we would have 
them increased or even continued. 

Point of Contact, — For what are apples and oranges 
made ? If you keep an apple or an orange for a long time 
away from the ground where the seeds might grow, and 
not otherwise using, that is eating it, what is likely to hap- 
pen? Would playing ball with a good apple or orange 
ordinarily be a right use or a wrong use of the fruit? 
Would such misuse make the apple or orange spoil more 
or less soon than simple non-usance? 

Are our muscles, say our walking muscles, the same as 
the fruit in respect to what would happen if we neglected 
to use them? How much of the 'day, on Saturday for 
instance, can you keep walking, or in one way or another 
on your feet ? How long a walk do you think you can 
take without being unreasonably tired ? What do you think 
would happen if you were ill or for any other reason could 
not walk or use those muscles for a long time? Wliat do 
you think might happen if after long walks or exerciFc 
you sat around in rain- wet pants (or skirts) or in 
draughts? (Rheumatism or even sciatica.) 

Whose gifts are fruits, health, and sUch good things? 
Then what would you say are likely consequences of mis- 
use or even neglect of God's gifts? Let us see how this 
was with the children of Israel. 

Lesson Setting. — ^What land had God given the Hebrews 
or children of Israel? Where is Palestine? In what re- 
spects was Palestine especially beautiful? What good 
things grew there? For whose coming were the Jews or 
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Hebrews to prepare while in Palestine ? What great build- 
ing was there? (The Temple.) In what city? What 
rulers can you name who did not use this land and this 
Temple in a way to prepare for the coming of Christ? 
'J'ell the story of Jehoiakim and the roll. Tell what was 
done to Jeremiah in the time of Zedekiah. 

LESSON STOEY. 
I. — 'J'vvo Kings who Misused God's Lamd and Gifts. 

1. Jehoiakim's evil reign. (II. Chronicles 3G:5.) 

2. Consequences. (Verses 6-8.) 

3. Jehoiachin's evil reign. (Verses 9, 10.) 

II. — Evil and Misuse Spread. 

4. Zedekiah's evil reign. (Verses 11-13.) 

5. Evil among priests and people. (Verses 14-16.) 

III. — The Misused and the Misusers Separated. 

6. Punishment by the sword and captivity. (Verses 17, 

20.) 

7. The destruction of Jerusalem. (Verses 18, 19.) 

IV. — Consequent Condition of Misused and 

Misusers. 

8. The length of the time that the land was to be free 

from misuse. (Verse 21.) 

9. The prophet's description of the city that had been 

misused. (Lamentations 1 : 1, 2.) 
10. The prophet's description of the people who misused 
Zion. (Lamentations 1 : 3-6.) 

Conclusion, — ^With what great principle in God's world 
was this punishment of the Jews in accord? (That we 
must use God's gifts aright, so far as we are able, if we 
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would keep them, knowing misuse of God's gifts is sin.) 
What great gifts or blessings has God given us? How can 
we keep our health and even expect God to increase it for 
us ? How can we keep and expect God to bless our homes ? 
For what use is the Church intended? (For helping us 
to live as sons of God and conscious of His presence, and 
for the spread of His Kingdom. Let scholars express this 
in their own ways.) How can we take part in the right 
nse of the Church ? 

Putting Into Action. — Map work — Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon. Also the right use of hats, hymn books, memory, or 
whatever the scholars seem to need to use better in order 
that the gift may be continued (as hats and books not 
destroyed and the boy or girl not habituated to ways lead- 
ing to poverty) or increased (as memory). 
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♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER R. 

Review of Chapters XIV-XIX 

Side Lights. — "In these years Israel is in the fullest 
sense an independent world power. . . . This was in ac- 
cordance with the divine plan, which involved a close con- 
tact of Israel and Judah, for educational purposes, with 
all the great world-powers of antiquity. Israel never was 
an isolated nation, and never was intended to be, until long 
after the Babylonian exile. As a part of this general move- 
ment there came to Israel a closer intercourse with foreign 
nations. This brought about a widening of her intellectual 
liorizon, a stronger and deeper sense on the part of the 
true leaders, of her own individuality, and of her mission 
to the world. For in proportion as she lost her place as a 
nation, in that proportion was her great vocation realized. 
With all the bad that came from intimacy with these out- 
side nations, there came much that was good. This good, 
while not sufficient to save northern Israel [that never re- 
turned to Palestine] from destruction, was handed down 
in various ways to the great advantage of posterity." — 
Harper — The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament — 
p. 50. 

Teacher's Aim, — To make scholars feel that it is often 
easier to follow evil than to follow righteousness, but that 
God is willing and anxious to help and He is powerful to 
save. 

Point of Contact. — Is it ever easier to do wrong than 
to do right? Suppose that in school you and all your part 
of the class had a study time and a definite piece of work 
to ])e done in it. Suppose then that the boys (or girls) 
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near you began to play without the teacher seeing. Would 
it be easier to join them in playing, or to keep to the work 
that was given you to do? If you once yielded to the 
wrong, would it then be still harder, or less hard to stop 
yourself and go on studying, than it would have been not 
to yield at all ? Would God still care to help you do right ? 
Let us see whether the Jews, at this time of the divided 
kingdom, found it easier to do right or to do wrong, and 
whether God still cared to help them after they did wrong. 

I. — Introductory — Solomon to Ahab. 

Whose wrongdoing was the cause of the Hebrews being 
divided into two kingdoms ? Who was the first king of 
each of these two kingdoms? Did Rehoboam do right in 
God's sight? Did Jeroboam? After this beginning in 
wrong, would it be easier for the kings that followed to be 
good or to become worse? What king of Israel married a 
heathen woman? To what wrong-doings did she lead 
Ahab? What prophet did God send to try to bring Ahab 
and his people back to righteousness and God? Was it 
easy for Ahab to turn and do right? How far did he 
succeed ? 

II. — God's Mercy Shown Through Elisha. 

What prophet did God give Israel after the death of 
Elijah? Did Elisha threaten Israel or try to win the peo- 
ple to God ? Describe three works of kindness or mercy on 
the part of Elisha. What was the name of the Syrian cap- 
tain who was converted to God by Elisha's dignity and 
God's healing power and mercy ? 

III. — ^Athaliah finds Sin easier than Righteousness. 

Meanwhile did the evil that had grown in Israel dimin- 
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ish or spread ? Who introduced heathen ways into Judah ? 
Whose daughter was Athaliah? Would she naturally find 
sin, or righteousness, easier? What great crime did she 
commit ? How was she finally punished ? What king was 
put on the throne in her place? 

IV. — Punishment and Warning. 

For a while Judah seemed to do better, but did Israel 
truly turn to God or forsake evil? Yet it was to Israel 
that both Elijah and Elisha had been sent. Should God 
in anger kill all the people of Israel? Whom did God 
send against Israel? In the reign of what king? What 
city did the king of Syria finally take? What was done 
with the people of Israel ? Was the land then left without 
inhabitants? What kind of people were placed there by 
Sargon? To whom would this captivity of the northern 
people be a warning ? 

V. — Hezekiah and Josiah aided by God's Prophets. 

Name two good kings who ruled Judah at or after this 
time. What king came against Hezekiah? Tell the story 
of Hezekiah being freed from the Syrians.. What prophet 
did God give Judah at this time to advise and encourage 
both king and people? What good work did Josiah do? 
What was found during the repairing of the Temple? 
What business principles prevailed during the repairing of 
the Temple under Josiah? 

VI. — God's merciful warnings by Jonah and 

Jeremiah. 

By what prophetic allegory did God try to show that 
His mercy extended even to heathen cities that repented 
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and believed when told of Him? Tell the story of Jonah. 
^V^lat prophet tried to reach a king and people by writing? 
Who was Jeremiah's scribe ? What king was on the throne 
of Judah at that time? Did Jehoiakim do right or wrong? 
What did he do that was wrong? How did God have him 
punished? Wrong having again been started, was Jehoia- 
kim's son good or bad ? WTiat became of Jehoiachin ? Who 
was the next king ? Was Zedekiah good or bad ? What was 
done to Jeremiah in his time ? 

VII. — The Captivity as an Aid to Righteousness. 

Were only the kings of Judah bad, or did the evil 
spread? To whom? When neither kings, priests nor 
people would listen to His prophets, what did God do? 
AVhat king took Judah captive? Where did Nebuchad- 
nezzar take the captives? WTiat became of the Temple? 
What became of the walls of Jerusalem ? Did this harden 
the Jews, or make them repent and weep? (Psalm 137.) 

Conclusion. — From this would you say that God was 
patient with His people, or quick to punish? How many 
can you name wlio found the influence of evil too strong 
for them? (Kehoboam, Jeroboam, Ahab, Athaliah, Hoshea. 
Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, Zedekiah.) How many of the 
prophets of this time can you name? (Elijah, Elisha, 
Isaiah, Jonah, Jeremiah.) Did these prophets try to help 
and to save, or merely denounce? How many can you 
name, who, even in these evil times, by turning to God 
were saved from evil? (The Shunammite, Xaaman, Heze- 
kiah, Josiah.) Did the captivity simply punish, or was it 
a means of bringing God's people back to righteousness? 
(Of the northern tribes we do not know. Of Judah we 
know that they, as a people, returned to righteousness and 
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to God.) Tlien does God care to save even those who have 
sinned and deserved punishment ? From this history would 
you say that God was able and powerful to save, even in 
evil times or surroundings, or not able to save those who 
turn to Him? 

Putting into Action. — Map review. Also hymn or silent 
prayer of faith and thanksgiving to God for His mercy and 
power to save. 
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Mow a Jewish Maiden Became a Queen 

Teaching Material: — Esther 1:1 to 2:23. 

Lesson Passage : — Esther 2 :1-18. 

(If Chapter S* is to be omitted, teacher may use some of 

that material with this lesson.) 

Side Lights. — Esther. "This book recounts a striking 
interposition of divine providence for the deliverance of the 
Jews from their enemies through the instrumentality 
of Esther, a Jewess who becomes queen of Persia. In 
memory of the deliverance, the feast of Purim was estab- 
lished, which is still observed among the Jews with great 
enthusiasm. The book is remarkable in that it nowhere 
mentions the name of God, though it is deeply religious, in 
its tone and spirit." . . . The book says nothing as to its 
author and we have no certain information from anv other 
source. — Scrixger, pp. 20, 21. 

"The Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther is a king of 
Persia and Media . . . , whose kingdom extends from India 
to Ethiopia ... He has his capital at Shushan in Elam. 
He is fond of splendor and display. . . . As a ruler lie is 
arbitrary and unscrupulous. . . . All this agrees well 
enough with what is related of Xerxes [the Xerxes that 
sought to conquer Greece] by classical authors, according 
to whom he was an effeminate and extravagant, cruel and 
capricious despot. . . . This is the prince, son of Darius 
Hystaspis . . . whom the author of Esther seems to have 
in mind.^' — Cheyne and Black — Ahasuerus, 

"The gates and gateways of eastern cities anciently held, 
and still hold, an important part, not only in the defence, 
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but in the pul)lic economy of the place \inong the 

Hpeeial purposes for wliich tliey are used may he mentioned : 
(1) As places of public resort, either for business, or where 
people sat to converse and hear news . . . (2) Places for 
public deliberation, administration of justice, or of audience 
for kings and rulers. . . . '' — SaiitiTs Biblp: Dictiox- 
ARY — Oate, 

"This story is one of perpetual charm. It belongs to 
the literature of romance. In the great Babylonian empire, 
the Jew became an eminently successful citizen. He gri3W 
in numbers, in wealth, in culture. Later, when the Persian 
Empire came into power, he was still the same suave, clean, 
successful man, turning misfortune to his own advantage, 
and keeping himself apart in his religious practices and 
beliefs. . . . The capital of Xerxes was at Shushan on 
the river Ulai, near the Persian Gulf. It was a city of 
wonderful beauty, rich in palace and temple emd, gardens. 
The vast palace w^as a])proached by a gigantic colonnade, 
with a frontage of 350 feet and a depth of 250." — Sunday 
School Commission, Tkaciikrs' Notes — History of Old 
Testament Times, Pt. IF., p. 105. 

Teacher s Aim. — To attract scholars to the idea of being 
things rather than trying to appear things, and of judging 
others by what they are rather than by their clothes. 

Point of Contact. — If you had your choice between a 
good, strong, plain but well-made wooden box, about a foot 
long, containing fresh fruit; and a pretty white and gilt 
covered pasteboard box the same size, with a blue paper 
ribbon around it and nothing much inside but perhaps a 
few over-ripe and spoiling fruits — which would you take? 
If you had your choice between being a prince and after- 
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wards a king wlio eoiild and did dress as gorgeously as lie 
wished, to the wonder and admiration of those about him, 
but who did notliing else for which he was known and 
remembered after his death; or being a comparatively poor 
boy and man, as Columbus or Lincoln, but having the 
vision and moral strength to do something real for the 
world — which would you choose ? Which would you choose 
first for a friend? By what would you suggest that people 
should judge each other? 

Let us see what a beautiful »Tewish maiden once thought 
a])out this, and what the result was. 

Lesson Setting, — Where is the land of Palestine? To 
what people did God give this land? Did the Jews always 
live in Palestine after they had once conquered it? What 
became of them? From what part of Palestine were the 
people first taken to captivity ? By whom ? To what land ? 
Why did God allow this? What king took the people from 
the south of Palestine? What did Xebuchadrezzar do to 
the Temple? What to Jerusalem? Where was Nebuchad- 
rezzar's capital? 

Later the Babvlonians were overcome and the Medes 
and Persians became the powerful people of western Asia. 
Their capital was at Shushan. (Teacher may have scholars 
find Shushan on map and describe.) 

LESSOX STORY 

A. How AlIASUERUS CAME TO BE WITHOUT A QuEEN. 

(Teacher read or tell.) 

n. The feast that Ahasuerus made. (Esther 1: 1-9.) 
h. Queen Vashti summoned for show. (Verses 10, 11.) 
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c. Vasliti's dignified refusal. (Yerse 12.) 

d. Vashti dethroned. (Verses 13-22.) 

I. — The attractive Jewess Esther. 

1. The plan for choosing a new queen. (Esther 2: 1-4.) 

2. Who Esther was. (Verses 5-7.) 

3. Esther made a candidate. (Verse 8.) 

4. Esther obtains favor with Hegai. (Verse 9.) 

5. Mordecai's care of Esther. (Verses 10, 11.) 

II. — Personality Proves More Winning Than Showy 

Dress. 

6. How the women were brought before Ahasuerus. 

(Verses 12-14.) 

7. Esther declines to attract by ornaments. (Verse 15.) 

8. Esther made queen. (Verses 16-18.) 

B. — The Loyalty of Esther and Mordecai. 

e. Queen Esther obedient to Mordecai. (Verses 19, 20.) 
/. Mordecai loyal to Ahasuerus. (Verses 21-23.) 

Conclusion, — Do you think that the Persian king's way 
of choosing a wife showed more or less appreciation of 
women and of character than our modem, western ways ? In 
what did it show less appreciation? (Requiring so many 
women to give up so much time for the mere possibility of 
becoming queen; expecting the king to decide which he 
wished on such short acquaintance; etc.) Yet was it gorge- 
ous dress, or what, that apparently influenced Ahasuerus 
in his choice? Then by what do you think intelligent 
people of our more enlightened times ought to judge each 
other? Like Whom do we want ourselves and our friends 
to be in character? (Like Christ.) 
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Putting into Action. — Map work, a Shushan and Per- 
sian Empire. Also teacher may have scholars, without 
necessarily naming the person aloud, stop and think of 
some person whom they like because that person shows a 
Christ-like character. Help scholars to form the habit of 
estimating people less by their clothes than by their charac- 
ters, although clothes often show something about character. 
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8UPPLEMEXTA11Y CHAPTER S. 



Queen Esther and the Plot Against 

the Jews 

Teaching Material: — Esther 3:1 to 7:10. 
Lesson Passage : — Esther 3 : 8, 9 ; 4 : 1-17. 

Side Lights. — ^*His [Ahasuerus'] prime minister, Hain- 
an, lays a plan for the massacre of the Jews throughout 
the empire to avenge the supposed insolence of Mordecai, 
the queen's uncle. When the queen learns of the scheme, 
she skilfully and successfully intervenes on behalf of her 
fellow-countrymen. Haman is deposed and hanged, w4iile 
Mordecai is raised to fill his place and the Jews are autho- 
rized to defend themselves against their assailants." 

"The main object of the book seems to be to explain 
the origin of the feast of Purim among the Jews of the 
captivity and perhaps to commend the observance of it to 
the restored Jews of Palestine who would themselves have 
been in little danger from any violence and so less inter- 
ested in the memorial institution.^' — Scringer, pp. 20, 21. 

"The character of Esther as given in the Bible: Slie 
appears there as a woman of deep piety, faith, courage, 
patriotism, and caution, combined with resolution; a duti- 
ful daughter to her adoptive father, docile and obedient 
to his counsels, and anxious to share the king's favor with 
him for the good of the Jewish people. That she was a 
virtuous woman, and, as far as her situation made it pos- 
sible, a good wife to the king, her continued influence over 
him for so long a time warrants us to infer. And there 
must have been a singular grace and charm in her aspect 
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and manners, since she obtained favor in the sight of all 
that looked upon her . . . But to impute to her the 
sentiments put into her mouth by the apocryphal author of 
cli. XIV., or to accuse her of cruelty because of the death 
of Haman and his sons, and the second day's slaughter of 
the Jews' enemies at Shushan, is utterly to ignore the man- 
ners and feelings of her age and nation, and to judge her 
by the standard of Christian morality in our own age and 
country instead." — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Esther. 

Teachers Aim. — To encourage loyalty to God and to 
one's family even when away from home and from those 
who serve God. 

Point of Contact. — Have you ever been, or do you ever 
go, with other people away from your family and from 
those, such as your teachers, who may be supposed to have 
the same ideas and principles as your family ? When ? 
( Encourage scholars to tell of the occasions. Note that with 
some classes of scholars eveiT time they play in the street is 
such a time.) Which would you admire most, the boy or 
girl who at such a time, if something unusual is proposed, 
stops to think whether to do it would be true to his home 
teaching and his parents' ideas or the boy or girl who, feel- 
ing self-confident and free, goes ahead without thinking of 
his home and the home principles? Which would be most 
wortliy of more freedom ? 

When people are away from their home church and 
Sunday school, which do you esteem most, those who act 
as they would not at home, perhaps traveling on Sunday, 
at least not attending church or Sunday-school or thinking 
about such things, or those who, even when among people 
who are indifferent or opposed, still are true to God and 
loyal to their Church? (Teacher may show, if scholars do 
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not know, how with a Prayer Book the scholars can know 
what Church people are thinking about on any Sunday. — 
See Gospel and Epistles for the day.) How many would 
wish to miss Christmas because of being among people who 
did not care for Christ? Suppose you were where no 
presents could come to you, would you still care to keep 
Christmas as a Church day ? 

Let us see how far being queen among a heathen people 
made Esther indifferent to or forgetful of her God and 
her old relation who brought her up. 

Lesson Setting, — ^What was the name of the Jew who 
acted as a father to Esther ? Where did Esther and Morde- 
cai live? Who had his capital at Shushan? Over what 
people was Ahasuerus king? Tell the story of queen 
Vashti. Tell how the new queen was chosen. 

LESSON STOEY. 

I. — The Plot against the Jews. 

a. The cause of trouble between Haman and Mordecai. 
(Esther 3:1-6.) 

1. Haman's bargain with Ahasuerus for the destruction 

of the Jews. (Verses 8, 9.) 
6. The decree for the killing of the Jews. (Verses 10- 
15.) 

II. — Esther's Trying Position. 

2. The distress and mourning of Mordecai. (Esther 

4:1-3.) 

3. Esther's concern for Mordecai. (Verses 4-6.) 

4. Mordecai's charge to Esther. (Verses 7-9.) 

5. The extraordinary danger in complying. (Verses 

10-12.) 
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III.-^ESTHER TRUE TO HER PEOPLE. 

6. Mordecai urges Esther to be loyal to her own people. 

(Verses 13, 14.) 

7. Esther's brave loyalty. (Verses 15-17.) 

IV. — Esther saves the Jews. 
(Teacher read or tell.) 

c. Esther's daring approach to the king. (Esther 5 : 1-5.) 

d. Esther accuses Haman. (Esther 7:1-6.) 

e. Haman is hanged. (Verses 9, 10.) 

/. Mordecai advanced. (Esther 8: 1, 2.) 

Conclusion, — ^Why was it right for Esther to respect 
the laws and decrees of Persia? (Because she was living 
in that land and therefore under that government. Because 
she had been made queen, though only in an oriental sense, 
in that land, and position means obligation. Because she 
was the wife of the king who made or sanctioned the laws 
and decrees.) How far was it right for her to make her 
life and interests one with those of the people where she 
lived and was queen? (As far as was in accord with loyalty 
to her o\^Ti people and to God.) 

Putting into Action, — Teacher may continue map work 
on Persian Empire. Also have scholars individually state 
home principles or ideals to which they wish always to be 
loyal. If scholars are young and in a separate room from 
other classes, teacher may have the class stand as an expres- 
sion of loyalty to home principles and ideals. Where cir- 
cumstances permit, sing hymn "Stand up, stand up, for 
Jesus." (Hymn 582.) 
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Daniel in Captivity 



Teaching Material : — Daniel 1 : 1 to 2 : 49. 
Lesson Passage: — Daniel 1:1-21. 

Side Lights, — "The Book of Daniel stands between Ezra 
and Esther in the third division of the Hebrew Bible 
known as the Hagiographa, in which are classed all works 
which were not regarded as being part of the Law or the 
Prophets. The book presents the unusual peculiarity of 
being written in two languages, I.-TT. 4 and YIIT.-XIL 
being in Hebrew, while the text of 11. 4-YIL is the Pales- 
tinian dialect of Aramaic." — Encyclopedia Britannica 
— Daniel. 

"If we adopt the mediaeval division of the book into 
twelve chapters, the first six form a narrative half, which 
can be distinguished naturally enough from the second, 
in which Daniel records his visions. More important, how- 
ever . . . is a recognition of the fact that the aim of the 
book is not historical but parenetic : it aimed at exhortation 
and encouragement ..." 

"What has been said as to the true unity of the book 
is only apparently contradicted by the use from 2 : 4b to 
the end of chapter 7 of the Aramaic language in a book 
otherwise written in Hebrew." 

"The change of dialect is made quite naturally thus: 
In chap. 2 the author has introduced the 'Chaldeans' as 
speaking the language which he believed to be customar}' 
with them; afterwards he continues to use the same lan- 
guage on account of its greater convenience both for himself 
and for his original readers, both in the narrative portion^ 
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and in the following (seventh) chapter, the piece in com- 
panionship to chapter 2; for the last three visions (8-12) 
a return to Hebrew was suggested by the consideration 
that this had from of old been the usual sacred language 
for prophetic subjects. . . . "— Cheyne and Black — 
Daniel. 

^^The authorship of this book is now much disputed. 
In former days it was generally attributed to Daniel him- 
self, although the book nowhere makes such a claim, and 
there are strong reasons for doubting it. [Making the 
exilic Daniel speak as though writing the book was a 
literary device much used in those days.] Many scholars 
now suppose it to have been written more than three hun- 
dred years after Daniel's time, about 167 B. C, and take 
it as being intended to support the faith of the Jews under 
the dreadful persecution they were then suffering from 
Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. Down to the time of 
Antiochus, and especially about that time the history is 
given with a good deal of detail. Beyond that period it is 
general and ideal, never fulfilled in any literal sense.'' 

"Daniel's Life. Daniel is said to have been carried 
away to Babylon as a boy [or young man] ... in the 
reign of Jehoiachim, that he might be trained for the pub- 
lic service at the Babylonian court. There he distinguished 
himself by his scrupulous fidelity to his ancestral faith 
and by his extraordinary capacity. . . . He was pro- 
moted to high honors and power, which he continued to 
hold throughout the whole of Xebuchadrezzar's long and 
vigorous reign. After Xebuchadrezzar's death he sank 
into obscurity, but reappeared on the eve of the capture 
of Babylon by Cyrus. Under the Persian rule he again 
became a prominent figure. He was spared to see the 
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restoration of his countrymen to their own land, but him- 
self died at Babylon or, according to tradition, at Susa."— 
SCRINGER, pp. 50-52. 

For descriptive material on Babylon and Babylonia see 
Side Lights, chapter I. 

"Pulse. — The words in the original do not refer to 
any special plant, or even order of plants, but only to 
things sown. The purpose of Daniel and his companions 
was to be tried on a purely vegetable diet." — Hastings— 
Pulse. 

Teacher's Aim. — To strengthen the teaching that God 
wants and blesses earnest preparation of body, mind and 
soul for work in His world. 

Point of Contact. — ^What is a jack-knife good for? 
Suppose you were saving your money for a jack-knife, 
would you rather have a cheap one with a poor blade that 
would not cut much, and have it sooner, or wait till you 
had saved or earned more money and get a really good 
knife ? (TJse illustration of saving for a bicycle, for roller 
skates, or for whatever will come nearest to the scholars.) 
Do good things usually take longer time and more work 
to earn, or less than poorer ones? How is it with our- 
selves ; do you think that God and the world would rather 
have us after a short, lazy school education, or after a 
serious and reasonably long school education? Why? 
(Note the fact that a far larger proportion of scholars 
who have been to high school rise to good positions in the 
business world than of those who start before going to 
high school.) Why do you think there are laws against 
children working when young? (Draw out answers re- 
garding health as well as school needs.) Is spiritual life 
and development an exception to this rule of time and 
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earnest preparation meaning a better and more useful 
thing or person for work in God's world? 

We have to-day a story of a young man who became 
great. Let us see what he did for the training of his body, 
his mind, and his spiritual life. Let us see whether he 
did anything to make himself a high-priced jack-knife, so 
to speak. 

Lesson Setting, — By whom were the Jews taken cap- 
tive? Of what captive young woman do you know the 
story? What was the name of Esther's older cousin who 
brought her up ? What was the name of the king in whose 
time she lived? What was the name of Ahasuerus' first 
queen? Why was Vashti no longer queen? Tell the 
story of Esther. 

The story of Daniel, which we commence to-day, began 
before the time of Esther, but lasted all through the time 
of the captivity, so that although Daniel himself never 
returned to Judah, he was alive when others did return. 
We shall begin at the beginning of the story of this 
long life. 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — ^Why Daniel Was Brought to Babylon. 

1. The time when the story of Daniel begins. (Daniel 

1:1, 2.) 

2. The king of the Chaldeans wants promising young 

men. (Verses 3, 4.) 

3. They are to have three years of especial preparation. 

(Verse 5.) 

4. Four young men of Judah taken. (Verses 6, 7.) 
Note that ^^children" is used in the sense of ^^Children 

of Israel," not of actual children in years. 
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II. — Daniel's Cark of Body axd Soul. 

5. Daniel's brave and high resolve. (Verse 8.) 

Show how this was not only to avoid eating too much 
and too richly, but was also to keep the religious 
customs of his people, for the Jews have detailed 
rules about eating. 

6. He obtains temporary permission to carry it out. 

(Verses 9-14.) 

7. He obtains permanent permission to carry it out. 

(Verses 15, 16.) 

III. — The Outcome. 

8. Mental and spiritual progress. (Verse 17.) 

i). The four young men examined by Xebuehadrozzar. 

(Verses 18-20.) 
10. Success under tlie kings of Babylon. (Verse 21.) 

(Teacher may read or tell the following.) 

A. — DanieVs God-given Wisdom. 

(a) Nebuchadrezzar's forgotten dream. (Daniel 2:l-().) 

(&) The Chaldeans unable to tell the dream. (Verses 7-13.) 

(c) Daniel asks for time. (Verses 14-16.) 

(d) "When two or three meet together." (Verses 17, 18. 

19a.) 

(e) Daniel's thanksgiving to God. (Verses 19&-23.) 

(/) Daniel tells the dream to Xebuchadrczzar. (Verses 

24-35.) 
(g) Daniel interprets the dream. (Verses 36-45.) 
(//) Daniel rewarded. (Verses 46-49.) 

Conclusion. — In what way did Daniel take unusual 
care of his body, especially for a rich young man among 
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rich people? Jn what way did he give his mind unusual 
training? (What had he learnt before he was brouglit to 
Babylon? How much longer did he apparently study to 
learn what the Chaldeans could teach?) In what respect 
did he show serious care for his spiritual or religious life? 
Was all this worth while? How was it blessed and used 
by God? 

Putting into Action. — The giving up of candy in hot 
weather. The working well in Sunday School and on 
Sunday School lessons till the end of the school year. The 
keeping of the Church customs or rules regarding spiritual 
life, as the habit of daily prayer or of Church attendance. 
In short, improvement in whatever matters of physical, 
mental or spiritual life the teacher may feel most needs at- 
tention. 
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The Fiery Furnace 

Teaching Material : — Daniel 3 : 1-30. 

Lesson Passage : — Daniel 3 : 1-30. 

Note. — If Chapter I** is to be omitted, teacher may 
use some of that material with this lesson. 

• Side Lights, — "The book of Daniel being, . . . *a 
hortatory and consolatory writing for the persecuted, de- 
signed to strengthen and cheer them by the knowledge that 
within a very short time the overbent bow will break,' its 
author was able to allow himself great freedom in the use 
of his materials. His aim was not the communication of 
historical information. [He used the materials that tra- 
ditions had placed at his disposal.] . . . As in the cases 
of Job and Jonah, so also in that of the book of Daniel, a 
great injustice is done if the standard of strict historicity is 
applied — a standard* by which the book is not in the least 
intended to be tried.^' — Cheyne and Black — Daniel. 

Shadrach [circuit of the sun, or royal one?] "The. 
Chaldee name of Hananiah . . . the chief of the 'three 
children,' whose song, as given in the apocryphal Daniel, 
forms part of the service of the Church of England [and 
of the Episcopal Church in America — see Morning Praj^er] 
under the name of 'Benedicite, omnia opera/ A long prayer 
in the furnace is also ascribed to him in the LXX. and 
Vulgate, but this is thought to be by a different hand from 
that which added the song . . . the penalty of oriental 
greatness, especially when combined with honesty and up- 
rightness . . . had to be paid by him, on the accusation 
of certain envious Chaldseans. . . But his faith stood 
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firm; and his victory was complete when he came out of 
the furnace, with his two companions, imhurt, heard the 
king's testimony to the glory of God, and was ^promoted in 
the province of Babylon/ We hear no more of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego in the Old Testament after this; 
neither are they spoken of in the N"ew Testament, except 
in the pointed allusion to them in the Epistle to the He- 
brews (Heb. 11 : 33, 34). But there are repeated allusions 
to them in the later apocryphal books, and the martyrs of 
the Maccabean period seem to have been much encouraged 
by their example/' — Smith's Bible Dictionary — Shad- 
rack. 

Teacher^s Aim, — To make scholars feel that it is noble 
and brave to refuse to do wrong. Also to teach that the 
greatness of the temptation is no excuse for sin, since no 
one sins without temptation, and the omnipotent God is 
with those who refuse to do wrong. 

Point of Contact. — What do you think starts most boys 
who use bad language, or girls who talk ill of others, doing 
so ? Is it something they feel they must express, or the in- 
fluence of others, that is the more usual beginning ? What 
do you think of the boy or girl who will not use bad lan- 
guage, or speak ill of people, when all the others do? If 
most, or even all, the boys or girls you were with used such 
language, would it be any real excuse for your doing so? 
(If scholars are not sure of the answer, renew the teaching 
that there is no sin without temptation, and use illustra- 
tions.) To the breaking of which of the Ten Command- 
ments does the use of bad language lead? (Third.) To 
the breaking of which of the Commandments does speak- 
ing ill of others lead? (Ninth.) Review the Command- 
ments. 
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Let us see torday what God tried to teach the Hebrews 
about yielding to temptation. 

Lesson Setting. — What king destroyed Jerusalem? 
Over what people was Nebucliadrezzar king? What was 
the capital of the Chaldeans? What four young men did 
Nebuchadrezzar^ king of the Chaldeans (teach scholars to 
say the two names together) liave brought to Babylon? 
For what qualities were they chosen? Tell the story of 
Daniel and his high purpose regarding oriental court temp- 
tations. What strange thing did God later enable him to 
do for Xebuchadrezzar, king of the Chaldeans? How Tvas 
Daniel rewarded? Who remembers another Hebrew, long 
before this, who because of his wisdom in interpreting the 
dreams of a king was advanced to the second position in 
the kingdom? (See Genesis 41.) (Teach scholars to say 
the names of kings together with the places or people over 
which they ruled, as Pharaoh of Egypt, David king of 
Israel, Shalmaneser king of Assyria, Xebuchadrezzar king 
of the Chaldees, or Chaldeans.) 

LESSOX 8T0KY. 
I. — An Occasion of Temptatiox to the Jews. 

1. The great image of gold. (Daniel 3:1.) 

2. People gather for the dedication. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. The command to worship the image. (Verses 4-7.) 

II. — Jews Who Would Xot Yield to Temptation. 

4. Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego accused. (Verses 

8-12.) 

5. The accused are brought before Nebuchadrezzar. 

(Verse 13.) 
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G. Xebuchadrezzar's threat. (Verses 14, 15.) 

7. Tlie firm and trustful answer. (Verses lG-18.) 

III. — The Fuuy of Nebuchadrezzar. 

8. The despot's command for punishment. (Verses 19, 

20.) 
J). The cruel fulfilment. (Verses 21-23.) 

IV. — God's Power to Save. 

10. What Nebuchadrezzar saw. (Verses 24, 25.) 

11. The faithful Jews released unharmed. (Verses 2G. 

27.) 

12. Nebuchadrezzar converted. (Verses 28-30.) 

Note. — Teacher may have scholars turn to the Morning 
Prayer and read part of the Benedicite, omnia opera Do- 
mini, telling them that is part of a song which Shadrach. 
Meshach, and Abed-nego were supposed to have sung when 
saved from the fire. Teacher may also tell scholars about 
the Apocrypha. 

Conclusion, — Does God alwavs save His followers from 
pain and suffering if they are loyal to Him? (By no 
means. Remember Jeremiah. Think of the Christian 
martyrs, and of Christ himself.) If people knew in ad- 
vance that loyalty to God always resulted in public honor 
and renown, as it did in the case of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abed-nego, what besides sincere love for God might induce 
people to act as if loyal ? Even without this outward pro- 
tection from suffering, do people ever think it desirable to 
appear as God's followers when they really care little for 
Him? What then does God do for those who are loval 
and resist temptation? 
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Putting into Action, — Which commandment did Sliad- 
rach, Meshach and Abed-nego refuse to break ? How many 
will try to go this whole week without breaking the Third 
or Ninth Commandments, or using such language as might 
lead to the breaking of either of them? Sliall we report 
on our success next Sunday? (Teaelier, make a note to 
ask about this the following Sunday.) 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER T. 

Nebuchadrezzar's Last Days 

Teaching Material : — Daniel 4 : 1-37. 
Lesson Passage : — ^Daniel 4 : 4-34. 

Side Lights, — ^TJnder Nebuchadrezzar Babylon "became 
almost a new city. Few streets were laid out, the Eu- 
phrates banked, new walls and an outer line of defence 
erected, which rendered the place impregnable. The new 
palace, the famous hanging gardens (if Nebuchadrezzar's 
work), and above all the restored temple of Bel .... 
were his pride and his great claim to remembrance." — 
Cheyne and Black — Nebuchadrezzar. 

The climate in Babylonia "is temperate and healthy, 
the country was in ancient times very prolific, providing 
great harvests of corn, and rich in palms. Many parts 
had springs of naphtha. . . . The people were them- 
selves brave and warlike, their armies were enormous in 
size, vast hosts, but poorly disciplined. . . . Priests ac- 
companied the armies to superintend the sacrifices and in- 
terpret the omens, or in other words declare from signs 
and accidental happenings, from stars and winds, from 
dreams and visions, the will of the gods. These priests 
and wise men were held in high honor. . . . The mass 
of the people in Babylonia were engaged in commerce and 
agriculture. The commerce was both foreign and domes- 
tic. The manufacture of carpets and muslins was exten- 
sive. The cutting and carving of precious stones was an 
important industry. . . . ^fusic was much cultivated. 
Bands or orchestras provided entertainment at all feasts, 
which were scenes of luxurious indulgence, with the ricli 
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fabrics, S2)leii(lid dresses, exquisite carpets, rugs, and liang- 
ings, and the air laden with rare perfumes and the sounds 
of lute and viol and song. . . . The temple in Babylon 
was the most magnificent building in the city. It enclosed 
an area of some thirty acres. . . . The central or most 
important feature was the great tower, rising in seven 
stages. 

"Of the Palace of Babylon we have no way of knowing 
it in detail. It was of enormous extent, built upon a vast 
platform some fifty feet higli, and so lifted far up from 
danger of attack, and above the low-flying insects of hot 
summer nights. Its material was brick laid in cement 
equal to the best Eoman article. Color was profusely used : 
great mural paintings of war and the chase covered its 
interior walls. . . . There were [also] the vast park-like 
enclosures of Nebuchadrezzar's palace grounds, seven miles 
in circumference, the gardens of nobles, and public pleas- 
ure grounds.'- — S. S. Commtsston Teachers' Notes, Part 
II., pp. 93-99. 

Lycanthropy (Daniel 4). "A form of disease in which 
the sufferer, imagining himself to be a wild beast, roamed 
about the forests. A somewhat milder form of the disease 
is not unknown to alienists.'' — Cheyne and Black — Mad- 
ness (footnote). 

Nebuchadrezzar's "own inscriptions speak only of a four- 
year-long suspension of interest in public affairs, which 
may not be a reference to his malady." — Cheyne and 
Black — Nebuchadrezzar. 

Teacher s Aim. — To show that although natural powers 
and all the training we may give ourselves are good in 
God's sight, 3'et unless God is with us they are worth little, 
for God gives high positions and other blessings where He 
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sees best. Therefore we are wiser and Iiappier when we re- 
member, acknowledge, and try to be guided by His sov- 
ereignty. 

Point of Contact, — How many here liave ever driven a 
horse? (Say ridden a horse, if that is more appropriate, 
or sailed a boat, if that would be nearer the scholars' ex- 
perience.) Suppose that your father was going to let you 
drive his fine, strong, lively horse. Would you be wiser 
and happier to have your father by your side, or would you 
enjoy more attempting to drive such a horse alone and 
trying to look and feel as though the horse were your own 
and no help could be needed? When God lets us under- 
take and do big things in His world, which way do you 
think He wants us to feel and act toward Him? 

Let us see what He taught Xebuchadre^^zar, king of the 
Chaldeans, about this. 

Lesson Setting. — Over what land was Xebuchadrezzar 
king? Who can tell us something about what kind of a 
land Babylonia was? (Teacher tell, or help scholars to 
tell, a little about the climate, products, people, etc., of* 
Babylonia.) What was Xebuchadrezzar's religion? Tell 
the story of the great image and how it was the cause of a 
change in Xebuchadrezzar's religious ideas. (Have schol- 
ars say the names Shadrach, Meshach and Abed-nego to- 
gether a number of times.) Although this made Xe- 
buchadrezzar acknowledge God, he seems to have had little 
appreciation of God as anything more than a Power supe- 
rior to the gods of Babylon. He apparently knew little 
of God's laws, perhaps because he cared little about them. 
He thought mostly of himself and his own grandeur, and 
not of his high position as a responsibility given by God. 
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LESSON STOEY. 

I. — Nebuchadrezzar Troubled. 

(a) (May omit.) Nebuchadrezzar thinks it well to make 
known what God did to him. (Daniel 4: 1-3.) 

1. Nebuchadrezzar troubled by a dream. (Verses 4, 5.) 

2. The Chaldeans unable to interpret the dream. (Verses 

6, 7.) 

II. — The Occasion of the Trouble. 

3. Daniel comes before Nebuchadrezzar. (Verses 8, 9.) 

4. The happy part of the dream. (Verses 10-12.) 

5. The troublesome part of the dream. (Verses 13-17.) 

6. The appeal to Daniel for interpretation. (Verse 18.) 

III. — The Trouble a Warning. 

7. Daniel sees that the dream is against Nebuchadrezzar. 

(Verse 19.) 

8. Nebuchadrezzar in the pleasant part of the dream. 

(Verses 20-22.) 

9. The warning in the unpleasant part of the dream. 

(verses 23-26.) 

10. Daniel suggests how mercy may be obtained. (Verse 

27.) 

IV. — Irreligious Pride Punished. 

11. Nebuchadrezzar continues in pride. (Verses 28-30.) 

12. The punishment. (Verses 31-33.) 

V. — Nebuchadrezzar Draws Nearer to God. 

13. Nebuchadrezzar's renewed reason. (Verse 34.) 

(b) Nebuchadrezzar restored to his throne. (Verse 36.) 

(c) Nebuchadrezzar in closer harmony with God. 

(Verses 35, 37.) 
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Conclusion. — What was the big thing that Nebuchad- 
rezzar was trying to do without God by his side ? (Govern 
Babylonia.) What reasons have we for thinking that 
Nebuchadrezzar was a powerful and gifted person? (His 
conquest of the Jews and of other peoples, his great works 
for Babylon, etc.) Was this personal power and ability 
sufficient to assure him continued success? What, then, 
should all people, especially those in great positions, want 
besides natural ability and good education ? 

Putting into Action. — Model and map work on Babylon 
and Babylonia continued. Also a closing hymn or prayer 
of acknowledgment and gratitude for God's sovereignty and 
guidance. May close with the Venite. 
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Belshazzar's Feast 



Teaching Material : — Daniel 5 : 1-30. 
Lesson Passage : — Daniel 5 : 1-30. 

Side Lights. — Belshazzar — "there is one prolific source 
of information for this period and king, viz., the cuneiform 
inscriptions. In these we find that the last king of Baby- 
lon was [the usurper] Nabonidus (555-538), . . . and 
that his first born son was named Belshazzar. . . . Raw- 
linson conjectures that Belshazzar may have been related 
to Nebuchadrezzar through his mother . . . that 'father' 
is used here (Daniel 5: 11) in the broad signification of 
predecessor and ruler in the crowning period of Babylonian 
history, is more plausible. 

"There is now ample evidence that this 'son of the king' 
held high office under his father-king.'^ — Hastings — BeU 
shazzar, 

Nebuchadrezzar was succeeded "by his son, Evil-Mero- 
dach, who, after two years' reign, was dethroned by his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissar. After four years (559-556 
B. C.) Neriglissar was succeeded by his youthful son, 
Loborosoarchod. After his murder, Nabonidus ... ac- 
ceded to the government, but after seventeen years' reign 
(555-539 B. C.) was detlironed by Cyrus. The eldest son 
of Nabonidus, and heir to the throne, was Belshazzar, 
whom we know from the Book of Daniel, where, in a not 
unusual manner, he is designated as the son, that is, the 
descendant of Nebuchadrezzar (Daniel 5:2, 11, 18). We 
infer that, while his father, Xabonidus, went to meet Cyrus, 
to whom he (finally) surrendered, thereby preserving his 
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life, Belshazzar had been left as ^king' in Babvlon, at the 
taking of which he perished in the night of his feast, de- 
scribed in Holy Scripture." — Edersiieim, Vol. VII., p. 
201. 

'^Nabonidus . . . mounted the throne in the year 
B. C. 555, very shortly before the war broke out between 
Cvrus and Crcesus. He entered into alliance with the latter 
of these monarchs against the former, and had the struggle 
been prolonged would have sent a contingent into Asia 
Minor. Events proceeded too rapidly to allow this; but 
Xabonidus had provoked the hostility of Cyrus by the mere 
fact of the alliance. ... In the year B. C. 539 the at- 
tack came. Cyrus advanced at the head of his irresistible 
hordes^ but wintered upon the Diyalch or Gyndes, making 
his final approaches in the ensuing spring. Xabonidus ap- 
pears by the inscriptions to have shortly before this asso- 
ciated with him in the government of the kingdom his son 
Bel-shar-ezer or Belshazzar; on the approach of Cynis, 
therefore, he took the field himself at the head of his army, 
leaving his son to command in the city. . . . Xabonidus 
engaged the army of Cyrus, but was defeated and forced 
to shut himself up in the neighboring town of Borsippa 
. . . where he continued till after the fall of Babylon. 
. . . Belshazzar guarded the city, but over-confident in 
its strength kept insufficient watch, and recklessly indulg- 
ing in untimely and impious festivities (Daniel 5), allowed 
the enemy to enter the town by the channel of the river. 
. . . Babylon was thus taken by surprise. . . . Xaboni- 
dus, on receiving the intelligence, submitted, and was treat- 
ed kindly by the conqueror, who not only spared his life, 
but gave him estates in Carmania." — Smith's Bible Dic- 
tionary — Bahel, Bahj/lon. 
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Teacher's Aim, — To strengthen the teaching that high 
position brings quite as much responsibility as privilege to 
God's people. 

Point of Contact. — When an older brother or sister is 
taking care of a younger one, which has the more responsi- 
bility and the less freedom, the younger one who has to 
obey, or the older one who can and does say what must 
and what must not be done? Has the younger one any 
responsibility? By what is the younger one's freedom re- 
stricted? Has the older one any responsibility? What? 
In what ways is the older one's freedom restricted ? 

Which has the more freedom and the less responsibility, 
the boy who plays in the street and is stopped from doing 
certain things by the policeman, or the policeman himself ? 
What can a policeman not do ? What must he do ? Which 
then do you think usually has the more freedom and the 
less responsibility, the person in a high position, or the 
person in a low one? Does this include even presidents 
and modern kings? What proportion of the people in a 
democratic country do you suppose would keep the laws 
if the king or president did not ? Has a king or president 
as much duty toward God as other people ? 

Let us see what happened to one of Nebuchadrezzar's 
successors when he thought that because he was the most 
powerful sovereign of his time he could do anything he 
pleased. 

Lesson Setting. — ^Do you think that Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of the Chaldees, tried to govern well ? What kind of 
people did he try to have at his court? (See Lesson XXL) 
What did he do for Babylon? (See Side Lights of pre- 
vious lessons.) Although Nebuchadrezzar was a heathen 
king in a heathen land, when God showed His power and 
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opposed Nebuchadrezzar's doings, did Nebuchadrezzar 
harden his heart against God as the Pharaoh of Egypt in 
Moses^ time did? Tell a story showing how Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of the Chaldees, turned to God. (Story of 
Chapter T, if that lesson was taken, if it was omitted, then 
the story of Chapter XXII.) 

After Nebuchadrezzar's death there were several un- 
important kings of the Chaldeans. Finally a king named 
Nabonidus came to the throne. His son Belshazzar appar- 
ently acted as king when Nabonidus was away from Baby- 
lon. Belshazzar, we think, was called son of Nebuchad- 
rezzar something in the same way that all Jews are some- 
times called sons of Abraham, or called Abraham their 
father. Some people think that Belshazzar was not even 
descended from Nebuchadrezzar, but was only his son in 
the sense of his successor on the throne. 

About this time another great world-power was arising. 
What people of the east were powerful in the time of 
Elisha? (The Syrians. See Chapters K, XV, and M.) 
What people were powerful at the time of the downfall 
of Samaria? (Assyrians. Shalmanezer and Sargon were 
kings of Assyria. See lesson Chapter XVII.) What people 
were powerful when Jerusalem fell? (The Chaldeans.) 
In the time of Nabonidus and Belshazzar the Persians were 
coming into power under Cyrus, and Nabonidus, king of 
the Chaldeans, ofifended Cyrus, king of the Persians, by 
joining his enemies. Accordingly the Persians came to 
fight the Chaldeans, and Nabonidus went to meet them, 
leaving Belshazzar in charge of Babylon. 
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LESSON STORY. 

I. — Belsitazzar Makes a Feast. 

1. The feast for a thousand lords. (Daniel 5:1.) 

2. The Temple vessels profaned. (Verses 2-.4) 

II. — A Cause of Alakm. 

3. Strange writing. (Verse 5.) 

4. Belshazzar's alarm. (Verse 6.) 

5. Alarm increased by inability to interpret. (Verses 

7-9.) 

III. — Daniel's Explanation of the Writing. 

6. Daniel recommended. (Verses 10-12.) 

7. Belshazzar's appeal to Daniel. (Verses 13-16.) 

8. Daniel shows Belshazzar his sin. (Verses 17-23.) 

9. Daniel interprets the writing. (Verses 24-28.) 

IV. — The Outcome. 

10. Daniel rewarded. (Verse 29.) 

11. Belshazzar, king of the Chaldees, slain. (Verse 30.) 
(For Darius the Median, verse 31, see Side Lights next 

Lesson. Sufficient here to sav that the Persians took 
Babylonia, put Belshazzar to death, but spared Na- 
bonidus and gave him a home elsewhere.) 

Conclusion. — Did Belshazzar appreciate the responsi- 
bility of his position when left as king in Babylon ? What 
shows that he did not ? In whose balances was he weighed 
and found wanting? When God puts a great position in 
one side of the balances, what does He want for the other 
side ? Does the person in high position have more, or less, 
responsibility than the person in a less weighty position? 
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In what respect has he less privilege? In what lias he 
more privilege or power? (In leading others as co-workers 
with God.) 

Putting into Action. — ^lap work on the Persian em- 
pire. Also such actions in Sunday School as show that the 
scholars feel the responsibility of their position as above 
the younger (.'lasses, and such respect toward superinten- 
dent, teachers and officers of tlie School as shows that the 
scholars know that those j)eople are in positions of re- 
sponsibility. 
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Daniel Delivered from the Lion's Den 

Teaching Material : — Daniel 6 : 1-28. 
Lesson Passage : — Daniel 6 : 1-28. 

Side Lights. — ^^Darius the Mede, son of Ahasuerus, 
Daniel 6 ; 1 [2] 28 [29] ; 9 : 1 and 11 : 1. . . . The name 
is here applied in error to the conqueror of the new Baby- 
lonian empire.^^ — Cheyne and Black — Darius, 

"Who this Darius was, is difficult to ascertain with cer- 
tainty ... he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, on the 
occasion of the siege and capture of that city, being Go- 
bryas, who may thus be regarded as having ^received the 
kingdom for him.' Gobryas, like Darius the Mede (6:1), 
appointed governors in Babylon, and seems also to have 
been in the attack which resulted in Belshazzar's death. 
... It will thus be seen that Cyrus gave great power to 
Gobryas, who was, in fact, his viceroy. Apparently, there- 
fore, the later Jewish writers looked upon Gobryas as 
having as much authority as Belshazzar, whom they re- 
garded likewise as king, though he does not appear ever 
to have reigned. The confusion of the name of Darius 
the Mede and Gobryas of Gutium . . . may have been 
due to the scribes, who being more familiar with the 
Greek form of the name Darius . . . than with the 
Hebrew form, Daryawesh, wrote one name for the other; 
and there is also the possibility that one of Gobryas' names 
was Darius." — Hastings — Darius the Mede. 

"Window-panes of glass are a recent introduction. The 
usual Oriental window has wooden bars for protection 
against intrusion and theft, while a frame of lattice screens 
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the lower half of the window. ... At night windows are 
closed with wooden shutters, chiefly for privacy and safety, 
and partly to ward off the light and heat of the sun in the 
early morning.'* — Mackib, p. 95. 

Teacher's Aim. — To show something of the importance 
of habits of prayer in the sight of God and of His people. 

Point of Contact, — How many times a day do you speak 
to your father? (Only once, morning or evening, twice, or 
many times?) Some children rarely see their fathers. 
The father leaves for business before they are awake and 
returns at night after they are asleep. Which ought to be 
the happier boy or girl, the one who rarely sees or talks 
with his father, or the one who talks with his father at 
least morning and evening, and perhaps at other times dur- 
ing the day ? If you were trying to work with your father, 
in his garden or in his business, would you then want more 
surely, or less surely, to speak with him at least several 
times a day? 

Would you think it as important for the happiness and 
welfare of a child of the heavenly Father that he should 
speak habitually with his Father in heaven ? If we would 
be not only children, but really workers with God, would 
it be more or less important to speak with Him frequently 
and habitually ? • 

To-day we have a story that shows something of how 
important this was in the eyes of God and of His people. 

Lesson Setting. — What four nations of the east were 
in turn powerful? (Syria, Assyria, Babylonia or the Chal- 
deans, and Persia or the Medes and Persians.) What 
Syrian captain was healed of leprosy by Elisha ? Name an 
Assyrian king and tell what he did. (Shalmaneser be- 
sieged Samaria. Sargon captured Samaria.) What king 
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took Jerusalem? (Nebuchadrezzar, king of tlie Chal- 
deans.) What was Nehuehadrezzar's capital? What did 
Xebuchadrezzar bring to Babylon from Jernsalem ? AMiat 
weaker prince later ruled in Babylon? What did Bel- 
shazzar do with the vessels of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem? How many and what kind of people were at 
Belshazzar's feast? Tell the story of the handwriting 
on the wall. By what king was Babylon captured ? (Cyrus, 
king of Persia.) What became of Belshazzar? 

Cyrus' general, who probably did most of the fighting 
when Babylon was taken, and who apparently was made 
ruler in Babylon, was named Gobryas. By the Jews he 
would probably l)e considered as king much in the same 
way that Belshazzar was when left in charge by his father. 
For some reason, of which we are not sure, this Gobryas 
seems to have been called Darius. 

LR8S0X STORY. 

I. — Unusual Reasons for Daniel Not to Pray. 

1. The form of government under Darius. (Daniel 

6: 1, 2a.) 

2. Daniel's high position. (Verses 2, 3.) 

3. Jealousy of Daniel. (Verse 4.) 

4. The scheme to bring Daniel to trouble. (Verses 5-9.) 

II. — Daniel Still Considers Frequent Prayer 

Important. 

5. Daniel persists in his habits of prayer. (Verse 10.) 
Note that Oriental houses and habits of life made 

pra3'er a less ])rivate matter than it is to-day. 
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, III. — How Far Opposition to Daniel Went. 

6. Daniel's disobedience reported to Darius. (Vert^es 

11-13.) 

7. The attitude of Darius toward Daniel. (Verse 14.) 

8. Daniel cast into the den of lions. (Verses 15-17.) 

IV. — How God Showed Approval of Daniel. 

9. How Darius spent the night. (Verse 18.) 

10. Darius in the morning. (Verses 19, 20.) 

11. Daniel found unhurt. (Verses 21, 22.) 

12. Daniel rescued. (Verse 23.) 

V. — The Consequent Decree of Darius. 

13. What became of Daniel's accusers? (Verse 24.) 

14. The decree of the Persian ruler. (Verses 25-27.) 

15. Daniel prosperous under the Persians. (Verse 28.) 

Conclusion, — ^.How often did Daniel habitually speak to 
his heavenly Father? Did Daniel consider this frequent 
praying a mere privilege, or an important habit? What 
makes you think that Daniel considered it important? Is 
there any reason for us to think that God considers it im- 
portant? (Not only that Daniel was saved, but that the 
story was put in the Bible. What is the Bible and what 
is it for?) 

Putting into Action. — Continue map work on the em- 
pire of the Medes and the Persians. Also try to have 
scholars form habits of prayer, not asking for trifles, but 
asking for guidance and strength, and giving thanks for 
God's good gifts. Teacher may ask scholars what prayer 
tliey would like to say every morning, and agree with them 
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to report on liow many mornings in the week each, includ- 
ing the teacher, has rememhered and said the prayer. Do 
not urge scliolars to pray more often than you may reason- 
ably expect them to form the habit of doing, but try to 
make some habit of prayer permanent. 
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*SUPPLEMENTAKY CHAPTEB V. 

The Return from Exile and Rebuilding 

of the Temple 

Teaching Material : — Ezra 1:1-11; 1: : 1-5 ; G : 1-15 ; 
Isaiah 40 : 1-11. 

Lesson Passage : — Ezra 1 : 1-11 ; 4 : 1-5. 

Side Lights, — "A closer examination of those parts of 
Ezra and Nehemiah which are not extracted word for word 
from earlier documents or original memoirs, leads to the 
conclusion that Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah was originally 
one work, displaying throughout the peculiarities of lan- 
guage and thought of a single editor. Thus the frag- 
mentary close of II. Chronicles marks the disruption of a 
previously existing continuity." — Cheyne and Black — 
Chronicles. 

"The captivity of Judah, reckoned from tiie fall of 
Jehoiachin (B.C. 597), lasted fifty-nine years, or from 
the fall of Zedekiah (B. C. 587), forty-nine years, reckon- 
ing B. C. 538 as the probable terminus ad quern. The 
^seventy' years of Jeremiah 25 : 12 is a round number, 
. . . that the lot of many Jewish families (after the first 
bitterness of expatriation was past) was at least tolerable 
in Babylonia, is clear fron) the fact that a considerable 
number of Jews (the vast majority, according to some 
critics) did not take part in the First Hetiirn under Shesh- 
bazzar/' — Hastings — Israel 

"The people of Babylonia hailed C'Vrus as a wel- 
come deliverer. The most important cities, including 
Babylon itself [where the priests aided Cyrus], fell into 
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the hands of the Persians without any serious struggle 
(538 B. C). Cyrus, therefore, had no occasion to resort 
to the harsher rigors of war. On the contrary, although 
himself a follower of the Zoroastian religion, he caused 
himself to be credited with being also a favorite and a 
worshipper of Merodach . . . the Old Persian religion 
allowed him, and his successors, not only to respect, but 
also to promote the religions of other nations. He was thus 
in a position to respond to the religious wishes of the Jews. 
He gave orders to restore the temple of Yahwi, Hhe God 
of heaven,^ in Jerusalem, and sent Sheshbazzar .... 
with suitable powers, as his governor in Judah." — Cheyne 
and Black — Israel, 

"At the beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(c. 522 B. C.)> however, the Jewish exiles were prepared for 
a great movement, and there was, it seems, a Second Ee- 
turn under Jerubbabel, the son of Shealtiel, a descendant 
of David, and Joshua, the son of Jozadak the priest. . . . 
The whole ^congregation^ numbered 42,360, exclusive of 
servants. . . . 

"This account is traversed and disputed by some mod- 
ern critics ... it is maintained that no considerable 
body of exiles (the Gola) did return till the mission of 
Ezra (458 or) c. 432 B. C." — Hastings — Israel. 

The adversaries of Judah and Benjamin. See II. Kings 
17: 24-29, 41. "Such was the origin of the post-captivity 
or new Samaritans — ^men not of Jewish extraction, but 
from the further East. ... A gap occurs in their his- 
tory until Judah has returned from captivity. They then 
desire to be allowed to participate in the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem . . . so far as professions go, they 
are not enemies; they are most anxious to be friends. 
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Their religion, they assert, is the same as that of the two 
tribes, therefore they have a right to share in that great 
religious undertaking. But they do riot call it a national 
undertaking. They advance no pretensions to Jewish 
blood. They confess their Assyrian descent, and even put 
it forward ostentatiously, perhaps to enhance the merit of 
their partial conversion to God, . . . the Jews do not 
listen favorably to their overtures. ... On this the 
Samaritans throw off the mask, and become .open enemies, 
frustrate the operations of the Jews through the reigns of 
two Persian kings, and are only effectually silenced in the 
•reign of Darius Hystaspis, B. C. 519.^' But the feud, thus 
unhappily begun, did not end in 519. — Smith's Bible 
Dictionary — Samaria, 

"Nineteen or twenty years later [than the first, attempts 
under Sheshbazzar] the movement to build the temple was 
begun again by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. . . . 
The temple was actually completed . . . 515.^^ — Cheyne 
and Black — Israel, 

"The Eeturning Exiles. Every care was taken to admit 
to their company of exiles only those of the purest Jewish 
blood. They were Hebrews of the Hebrews, men and 
women to whom the restoration of Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple represented the highest earthly ambition. And we 
cannot overestimate the importance of the movement in 
itself. Eenan declared that had it not taken place, ^Judah 
would have suffered the fate of Israel, and it would have 
been swamped in the East: Christianity would not have 
existed, the Hebrew writings would have been lost, we 
should have known nothing of those strange histories 
which are our charm, and our consolation. The little band 
which crossed the desert truly carried with it the future, 
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it founded definitely the religion of humanity/ " — Sunday 
School Commission Teacher's Notes — Part II., p. 114. 

Teacher's Aim, — To show the love and mercy of God 
in encouraging the return of sinners to Him. 

Point of Contact, — Suppose your little brother misused 
and tore your books when you let him be with you and have 
your books; what would you do? (Keep him away from 
them, or them away from him.) How soon would you 
forgive him?« As soon as he showed that he was sorry? 
(Yes.) How soon would you let him have your books 
again or be with you when you had them about? (When 
you thought he was old enough and had learnt better than 
to misuse the privilege.) 

Suppose a boy did such wrong that in order to teach 
him better his father or mother had to send him out of 
the room or away from them. When would they let him 
return ? Would they be more or less anxious for the time 
to come, do you think, than you for the time when your 
brother could again be with you and use your books? 

When we do wrong, is our heavenly Father anxious to 
forgive and have us return to Him ? Mbre, or less so, do 
you suppose, than earthly brothers and sisters or parents? 
Let us see whether God did anything to help the Jews of 
old to return to Him. 

Lesson Setting, — Why had the Jews been taken cap- 
tive? (II. Chronicles 34: 14-17.) By what king were the 
Jews of the southern kingdom taken? What weak prince 
lost Babylon? What had Belshazzar done with the vessels 
of the Jews' Temple? By whom was Babylon captured? 
Who can tell me anything about this Cyrus, king of Persia ? 
(Teacher tell a little if scholars cannot.) 

Whom did Cyrus apparently put in cliarge of Babylon? 
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What arrangements did Darius make for the government 
of the kingdom of Babylonia ? Who was made chief of the 
presidents? How did the other presidents and the hun- 
dred and twenty petty princes feel toward Daniel? Tell 
the story of their effort to get rid of Daniel. So Daniel 
prospered not only in the time of Chaldean supremacy, 
but also in the time of Persian supremacy and King Cyrus. 
Who remembers what kind of people were in Palestine 
all this time? (11. Kings 17: 24-29, 41.) 

LESSON STOEY. 
I.— God's Invitation to Eeturn. 

1. God the Power behind Cyrus. (Ezra 1:1.) 

2. The decree of Cyrus. (Verses 2-4.) 

3. A number respond. (Verses 5, 6.) 

4. Cyrus gives the Temple vessels to Sheshbazzar. 

(Verses 7, 8.) 

5. The number of the vessels. (Verses 9, 10, 11a.) 

6. Sheshbazzar and his band go from Babylon to Jeru- 

salem. (Verse 11&.) 

II. — Loyalty Tested. 

7. Those already in Palestine offer to help in the build- 

ing of the Temple. (Ezra 4:1, 2.) 

8. The offer is refused. (Verse 3.) 

Explain that while the refusal might seem narrow 
to-day, at that time it was probably the only way 
to keep the faith of the little band of returned exiles 
pure. 

9. Years of consequent trouble. (Verses 4, 5.) 

Note that the Darius of Verse 5 is a Persian king of 
later time than the man in charge of Babylon when 
Daniel was made president and cast into the den. 
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(Teacher add the following) : 

A. — The Temple Behuilt, 

a. Darius finds the decree of Cyrus. (Ezra 6: 1-5.) 

b. Darius puts down those who caused trouble. (Verses 

6, 7, 13.) 

c. The further decree of Darius. (Verses 8-12.) 

d. The Jews build and finish the new Temple. (Verses 

14, 15.) 

Conclusion. — Notwithstanding the many years of gross 
sin among the Children of Israel when they were in Pales- 
tine, what reason have we to think that God wanted them 
to return from their captivity and try anew? What reason 
have we for thinking that those who did return were truly 
repentant sind worthy of the privilege? (They refused to 
associate with those who might lead them again into temp- 
tation and sin. They persevered under difficulties until 
they were allowed to, and did, rebuild the Temple.) Who 
remembers and can recite a text showing God's love or 
desire that sinners return to Him ? (Isaiah 55 : 7 or Psalm 
103 : 8-13, in work of first half of first year Old Testament ; 
Ezekiel 18 : 30-32 in this half year. Have scholars say 
these texts several times.) 

Putting into Action. — Map work from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem. The spiritual action will come at times unknown 
to the teacher, but there may be a closing hymn or prayer 
of praise and thanksgiving to God for His love and mercy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Nehemiah's Patriotic Visit to 

Jerusalem 

Teaching Material : — Nehemiah 1:1 to 2 : 18. 

Lesson Passage : — Nehemiah 1 : 1 to 2 : 18. 

Note.— If Chapter U* was omitted, or if Chapter V** 
is to be omitted, teacher may use some of the material of 
Chapter IT or Chapter V with this lesson. 

Side Lights, — "In Eastern courts> where the fear of 
intrigues and plots [including poisoning] was never ab- 
sent, cup-bearers were naturally men whose loyalty was 
above suspicion; they frequently enjoyed the sovereign's 
confidence, and their post was one of high importance and 
honor." — Cheyne and Black — Cup-bearer. 

"A company of men, among whom was his [Nehemiah's 
near kinsman or] brother Hanani, had just returned from 
Jerusalem. Nehemiah eagerly questioned them about the 
condition of the city and of the people who . . . had been 
struggling to rebuild the State. ... 

"Nehemiah's position as cup-bearer to the king ensured 
him an audience; and as the oflBce was a high one with 
rich emoluments, he had a point of advantage in preferring 
a request, and the means to accomplish his purpose. Yet 
it was four months before his wishes were made known to 
the king. He was waiting a favorable opportunity; and 
this came only when he was called to serve wine when 
^no one else was before the king [and queen]. . . . His 
agitation was so great when the decisive moment came that 
his face betrayed him.' . . ." — ^Hastings — Nehemiah. 
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The mission of Xehemiah came in B. C. 445. 

"Jerusalem lies on a spur, or broken section, of table- 
land near the eastern edge of the great watershed of the 
country. . . . The section of plateau on which the city 
stands is almost separated from the adjoining table-land 
by two deep valleys, or ravines, which sweep closely around 
it on tliree sides. . . . The western, or Hinnom valley runs 
southward along the western side of the city and then turns 
eastward to Bir Eyub, where it joins the Kedron, or Je- 
hoshaphat, valley. In former times these encircling ra- 
vines were much deeper and their sides more precipitous 
than now. Excavations have shown that rubbish to the 
depth of seventy or eighty feet has accumulated in the 
Kedron valley. . . . The walls of the ancient city, as 
might be expected, conformed to these lines of a natural 
defence, making the stronghold which they enclosed one 
of the most notable in human history." — Stewabt^ pp. 
170, 171. 

"In those days, rather one may say in those countries, 
of disorder, a city without locked gates and lofty walls 
was no city at all. The arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem 
with his ^firman,' his royal guard, and his retinue of 
slaves, was regarded as a great event. . . . He lived, we 
must suppose, in the fortress or palace of the governors 
overlooking the Temple area, and then, with a splendid 
magnanimity unusual in Eastern potentates, he declined 
the official salary, and the ordinary official exactions. . . . 
It was the third day after his arrival that he resolved, 
without indicating the purpose of his mission to any 
human being, to explore for himself the extent of the ruin 
which was to be repaired. It was in the darkness of the 
night that he, on his mule or ass, accompanied by a few 
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followers on foot, descended into the ravine of Hinnom, 
and threaded his way in and out amongst the gigantic 
masses of ruin and rubbish through that memorable cir- 
cuit, familiar now to every traveller. . . . Each point that 
Nehemiah reaches is recorded by him as with that thrill 
inspired by the sight of objects long expected, and after- 
wards long remembered — the Spring of the Dragon . . . 
the gate outside of which lay the piles of sweepings and off- 
scourings of the streets; the masses of fallen masonry, ex- 
tending as it would seem, all along the western and north- 
em side ; the blackened gaps left where the gates had been 
destroyed by fire; till at last by the royal reservoir tlie 
accumulations became so impassable that the animal on 
which he rode refused to proceed ; then he returned, in the 
dead of night, along the deep shade of the Kedron water- 
course, looking up at the eastern wall, less ruinous than 
the rest, and so back once more by the gate that opened 
on the ravine of Hinnom.. And now, having possessed 
himself with the full idea of the desolation, he revealed 
to his countrymen the whole of his plan, and portioned 
out the work amongst them. . . . Every class of society, 
every district in this country, took part in it. Of each 
the indefatigable Governor recorded the name.^' — Stanley, 
A. v.— The Jewish CAwrcA— Third Series— pp. 138, 139. 

"The difficulty of identifying the names makes 
any detailed topographical explanation [of Nehemiah's 
night ride] provokingly insecure." — Stanley. 

For the character of Nehemiah see Side Lights of next 
lesson. 

Teacher's Aim, — To strengthen the desire or determi- 
nation of the scholars to always choose and be loyal to the 
highest, even of two things both in themselves good. 
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Point of Contact. — What do you like best to do on Sat- 
urday afternoons this time of year ? Is it a good thing for 
us to play in such ways, and is God pleased to have us do 
so? (Healthy exercise and fun is a part of God^s great 
plan and He is with us when we rightly enjoy ourselves.) 
Under what conditions that you can think of would it be 
a higher clioice to do something else of a Saturday after- 
noon, or part of it? Suppose you could help your mother 
by going on an errand for her, although she did not directly 
ask you to, which then would be the higher clioice? Sup- 
pose a rainstorm had gotten into the church or Sunday 
School room and the minister suggested that he needed 
the help of the boys (and girls) if it was to be fit for use 
on Sunday, would that offer a higher choice? 

After a boy or girl had been away helping mother or 
church in some such way and some of the boys or girls 
made fun of him, or her, would you admire most the one 
who pretended indifference to mother's wishes or the 
church, or the one who bravely continued loyal even in 
speaking of them? When a boy or girl grows up and is 
perhaps away from home, which would you admire liim 
most for showing the greater interest in, if there was op- 
portunity or necessity for a choice, his parents and Church, 
or his new occupation? 

To-day we have the story of a man who was in a posi- 
tion which would have so pleased and dazzled many a 
person that he would have been indifferent to these higher 
choices. Let us see how far this man was still loyal to the 
highest and with what result. 

Lesson Setting, — Who made a decree that allowed some 
of the captive Jews to return to Jerusalem? (Cyrus, king 
of Persia.) For what purpose were they to return? Was 
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anything besides the Temple in ruins? But the Temple 
was all tiiat they were at that time to rebuild. What did 
Cyrus give to the returning Jews? Why did the Jews 
not wish the Samaritans to take part in the rebuilding of 
the Temple? How far were these adversaries successful 
in preventing the rebuilding of the Temple? 

Where did the kings of Persia have their capital? 
What captive Jewess became the wife of a king in Susa 
or Shushan? After the time of Ahasuerus, Esther and 
Mordecai, another Jew became prominent in Susa. Who 
can tell me what kind of a position that of a cupbearer 
was? (Teacher tell if scholars cannot. Also dwell a 
little on the luxury and grandeur of the court at Susa.) 

LESSON STORY. 

I. — Pkosperous Nehemiah learns the Sad Needs of 

HIS Home City. 

1. Nehemiah's kinsman comes to Shushan from Jerusa- 

lem. (Nehemiah 1 : 1, 2a,) 

2. Nehemiah asks and learns the pitiable state of affairs 

' at Jerusalem. (Verses 2b, 3.) 

3. Nehemiah^s grief. (Verse 4.) 

4. Nehemiah's prayer. (Verses 5-11.) 

II. — Nehemiah's unselfish Choice of the Highest. 

5. Nehemiah in the presence of Artaxerxes. (Nehemiah 

2:1.) 

6. Artaxerxes' sympathetic inquiries. (Verses 2-4.) 

7. Nehemiah's requests. (Verses 5-8.) 

III. — A LONG Journey and a sad Night Ride. 

8. Nehemiah's journey and escort. (Verse 9.) 
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1). Opponents in Palestine. (Verse 10.) 

10. Neliemiali starts on a night ride. (Verses 11, 12, 1(>.) 

11. The ride to view the walls. (Verses 13-15.) 

IV. — Nehemiaii gains the Cooperation op his 

Countrymen. 

12. Nehemiah calls upon the Jews to rebuild the wall. 

(Verses 17, 18a.) 

13. The Jews respond. (Verse 18&.) 

Conclusion, — In what respect was Nehemiah's life in 
Susa desirable ? What other work was brought to his atten- 
tion ? Which, from a worldly point of view, was the better 
occupation? Which did Nehemiah choose? Why do you 
think he chose to do the work at Jerusalem? (It was 
serving God and his own people and so was a higher work 
than the more luxurious one of serving in even the great- 
est earthly court of the time.) Would we have liked or 
admired Nehemiah if he had not made the choice he did ? 
W^ould God have been pleased? Would we like the boy or 
girl who played all Saturday afternoon as much as the one 
w^ho did the errand for his or her mother when the choice 
was open to him (or her) ? In what respect would this 
boy or girl's choice be like that of Nehemiah? Then of 
two good things which should we choose? 

Putting into Action, — Map work on Nehemiah's night 
ride. Also the choosing of the highest in cases such as 
coming to Sunday school till the end of the term or stay- 
ing out on pleasant spring afternoons. 
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♦♦SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER V. 

The Rebuilding of the Wall 

TiiACHiNG Material : — Nehemiah 4 : 1-23 ; 8 : 1-18. 

Lesson Passage : — Nehemiah 4 : 1-23. 

Side Lights. — ^^ . . the working under high pressure 
was telling upon men unused to such labor as laying • a 
massive stone wall, especially when the clearing away of 
rubbish was so difficult and laborious a part of the 

VClSiv* a • • 

The Hebrew text in Nehemiah 4:12, "is obscure and 
confused. The LXX furnishes a clear and satisfactory read- 
ing: ^And it was so that when the Judeans who dwelt by 
them came, they said to us. They are coming up from all 
places against us.' The first news of the intended assault 
was brought by the workmen who lived at remote parts." 
[Foot note.] 

"The Jews exchanged the trowel for tlie sword, and 
were stationed to defend the most unprotected places in 
the wall. The enemy had counted upon a surprise. When 
they saw the Jews armed and drawn up for battle, they 
abandoned their purpose to attack, and the builders re- 
sumed their work. But the enemy evidently remained in 
the neighborhood waiting a chance to take the Jews at a 
disadvantage, so that the laborers on the wall kept their 
swords by their side, and a part of the men were detailed 
to hold the larger weapons and defensive armor in readi- 
ness. . . . The people were all now obliged to remain in 
the city at night, for the enemy held possession of the 
outlying country, and the city could not be left for a single 
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hour without vigilant defenders. . . . " — Hastings NeJie- 
miah. 

Nehemiah "took systematic measures for the safety of 
Jerusalem. ... Of his further doings during the twelve 
years of his first stay in Jerusalem we have no information ; 
but he appears even then to have taken in hand the regula- 
tion of the temple service. ... In 434-433 he returned 
tp the Persian court. 

"Soon, however, he came back to Jerusalem. Hence- 
forth he devoted his attention particularly to religious 
affairs. . . . " — Cheyne and Black — Israel. 

"On reviewing the character of Nehemiah, we seem 
unable to find a single fault to counterbalance his many 
and great virtues. For pure and disinterested patriotism 
he stands unrivaled. The man whom the account of the 
misery and ruin of his native country, and the perils with 
which his countrymen were beset, prompted to leave his 
splendid banishment, and a post of wealth, power, and 
influence, in the first court in the world, that he might 
share and alleviate the sorrows of his native land, must 
have been preeminently a patriot. Every act of his during 
his government bespeaks one who had no selfishness in his 
nature. All he did was noble, generous, high-minded, 
courageous, and to the highest degree upright. But to 
stern integrity he united great humility and kindness, and 
a princely hospitality. As a statesman he combined fore- 
thought, prudence, and sagacity in counsel, with vigor, 
promptitude, and decision in action. In dealing with the 
enemies of his country he was wary, penetrating, and bold. 
. . . But in nothing was he more remarkable than for 
his piety, and the singleness of eye with which he walked 
before God. He seems to have undertaken everything in 
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dependence upon God, with prayer for his blessing and 
^idance, and to have sought his reward only from God." 
Smith's Bible Dictionary. — Nehemiah. 

Ezra's "greatest achievement, accomplished with the co- 
operation of Nehemiah, was the organization of the new 
Jewish community (about 430 B. C.) This came into 
existence by the heads of families pledging themselves by 
formal subscription (of Neh. 9/) to the observance of the 
law. . . . 

"It was apparently after this organization of the com- 
munity — ^not, as the present order of the book of Nehemiah 
implies, before it — that Ezra's law-book was solemnly read 
in public (Neh. 8:1-12). . . . The fundamental idea of 
Ezra's new creation ... is that of a holy people in a 
holy land." — Cheyne and Black. — Israel, 

Teacher's Aim, — To strengthen the teaching that God's 
people are to lead lives not of laziness and ease, but of 
labor, courage and heroism; and to inspire scholars with 
the desire to live such lives. 

Point of Contact, — The Bible suggests that lazy people, 
or sluggards, go and watch and consider the ways of a 
certain little animal. Who can tell me what animal? 
(Proverbs Q',Q,) How many here have even watched ants, 
or an ant? (Encourage scholars to tell what they know or 
have noticed about ants. Where conditions allow the 
teacher may even watch ants with the scholars before Sun- 
day-school.) Do you think then that God wants His people 
to be lazy and idle, or active and industrious? If God 
allows some of His people to have more money than is 
absolutely necessary for proper living, is that in order that 
they shall have time to be idle and lazy? To God's people 
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does money mean selfish privilege, or responsibility and 
opportunity for intelligent social service? 

Let ns see whether God's people were equal to any 
labor, courage or heroism in service . when they returned 
from captivity. 

Lesson Setting, — Wliat Jew was in a position of honor 
and high pay at the court of Artaxerxes king of Persia? 
How did Nehemiah come to leave this luxurious court 
life ? Tell the story of his obtaining leave of absence from 
Artaxerxes king of Persia. Describe the long Journey that 
Nehemiah then took. Describe what he did the third day 
after reaching Jerusalem. What did Nehemiah then incite 
the Jews to undertake? In what ways do you suppose 
Xehemiah's money helped him to do all this? What had 
his friendship with Artaxerxes king of Persia given him ? 
(Nehemiah 2:8.) Then was Nehemiah using his wealth 
for selfish luxury, or for the good of God's people and 
God's kingdom ? 

LESSON STORY. 

L — Mocking proves of No Avail against God's 

Workers. 

1. Adversaries mock the Jews. (Neliemiah 4: 1-3.) 

2. Nehemiah's prayer. (Verses 4, 5.) 

3. The people continue to build the wall. (Verse 6.) 

IT. — Conspiracy bravely met. 

4. A conspiracy to take the builders by surprise. (Ver- 

ses 7, 8, 11.) 

5. Hard work has told on tlie strength of the Jews. 

(Verse 10.) 
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6. The plot discovered. (Verses 12, 9.) 

7. The plot frustrated. (Verses 13-15.) 

III. — Labor continued under extraordinary 

Difficulties. 

8. Half the men hold the heavy armour ready. (Verse 

16.) 

9. Those who build are lightly armed and ready to fight. 

(Verses 17, 18.) 

10. Nehemiah alert with his trumpeter. (Verses 186-20.) 

11. Long hours of work and watching. (Verse 21.) 
1-2. The hardships continue at night. (Verses 22, 23.) 

(Teacher may add) : 

A. — Earnestness in Learning God's Law. 

a. The wall successfully finished. (Nehemiah 7 : 15, 16.) 
6. The people ask Ezra to read the law of Moses. (Nehe- 
miah 8: 1.) 

c. The manner of reading. (Verses 2, 4-6, 3.) 

d. The law is explained to the people. (Verses 7, 8.) 

e. Nehemiah, Ezra and the Levites proclaim the occasion 

a holy feast. (Verses 9-12.) 

Conclusion. — For Whose coming was God trying to pre- 
pare the Jews? What reason have we for thinking that 
the Jews of whom we have just been studying were such 
as God wanted for the kingdom to which He would send 
His Christ? (He had let them return from the captivity. 
Also, have scholars recite Malacbi 3:1, 16-18.) What 
qualities did these people show? What qualities does the 
ant show ? Then what are some of the qualities God wants 
in the people of His kingdom? 

Putting into Actio7i, — Model work on Jerusalem and 
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its walls. Also the doing of whatever work is at hand, 
including the preparation of the review lesson for the next 
Sunday, in a way to cultivate habits of industry and of 
doing things with a heroic will. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Review of Chapters XX-V 

Side Lights, — "In one visible and incontestable form 
the purification of the national character by calamity 
appeared at once. Jerusalem was lost. The Holy Place 
where their fathers worshipped was burnt with fire. . . . 
All their pleasant or regal things were laid waste ... In 
unexpected ways this bereavement worked back upon their 
national life. It broke the fascination of the idolatry of 
Canaan. ... It was not till the connection with their 
native soil was snapped rudely asunder by exile that the 
belief in One God, as if freed from the dangerous associa- 
tions of that soil, rose at once into the first place. . . . 
There is nothing in the earlier sacred writings, if we 
except the fierce taunts of Elijah, to equal the sarcastic 
invectives levelled against the folly and futility of idol- 
worship, such as breathe through the stories or strains of 
the Captivity. ... 

"With this conviction naturally sprang up that strong 
sense of individual conscience and responsibility which 
Ezekiel had so profoundly expressed [Ezekiel 18: 4, 9.] .'^ 

"Further . . . The Israelite mind was now weaned, 
to use the expression of one of the nearly contemporary 
Psalms [13^:2], not only from Pagan, but from Jewish 
objects of external worship . . . The absence of any 
ritual or local form threw them back on their own hearts 
and consciences, to hold communion with Him who had 
thus declared to them by the overthrow of His earthly 
sanctuary that, ^the Heaven only was His throne and the 
earth His footstool.' ... 
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"And hence it is that from the Captivity dates, not 
indeed the first use, but the continued and frequent use of 
prayer ^as a potent instrument for sustaining the nobler 
part of man/ as the chief access to the Invisible Divinity. 
Prayer now literally took the place of their morning and 
evening 'sacrifice/ . . . 

"And not prayer only, but the homely acts of beneficence 
and kindness rose now for the first time to the full dignity 
of religious ordinances. Almsgiving steps into the place 
of memorial purification, and kindness mounts into rank 
of conformity to the requirements of law. . . . 

"There was yet one final result of the Captivity in 
which its outward and inward lessons both combined. The 
contact of the exiles with the conquering race, their separa- 
tion from their own country, the higher spiritual view of 
the Divine nature thus revealed, united in opening to them 
more widely the larger horizon of which before they had 
enjoyed but imperfect glimpses, and strengthened the con- 
viction that the religion which they professed was not and 
could not be confined to one nation only." — Stanley — 
Lecture 41. 

Teacher s Aim. — To show that God wants such lives 
and such true spiritual religion in His followers that 
Christ can come and dwell in their hearts. 

Point of Contact, — If you were expecting a guest, a 
person of considerable character and position, and one who 
was likely to bring you a present of great value, what 
would you do? What would you think of a person who, 
having prepared his house after a fashion, went out to see 
and chat with a neighbor, regardless of the time the guest 
was likely to come ? Which would such a guest appreciate 
more, your especial preparing of your house or your per- 
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sonal attention and affection? How would one of us feel 
if we went a long way from home to visit some cousins and 
found that although they had swept the parlor, they showed 
plainly that they preferred each other's company or per- 
haps that of a neighbor, and gave us no personal welcome ? 
(Homesick, lonely, and sad.) 

Lesson Setting. — For Whose coming were the Hebrews 
supposed to be preparing? In the time of the kings and 
of the Hebrew or Jewish prosperity, for what did the Jews 
apparently care piore than for God or Christ? (Heathen 
gods and personal luxury.) Name some kings who showed 
this. Name some people in the time of the kings who 
tried to make Israel, or the Jews, more ready in heart and 
spirit for God and His blessings. Finally the kings and 
people became so unworthy of God that He had them taken 
away from their home in Palestine and from their misused 
Temple. Let us see whether this made them any more 
ready to welcome God in spirit and in love. (If the review 
lesson R was omitted, teacher m^iy expand this Setting and 
make it part of the review.) 

LESSON REVIEW. 

I. — A Woman who was True to God. 

What young woman in the time of the Captivity had 
more than usual influences to draw her from God? Tell 
the story of Esther. In what ways did she show herself 
of a spirit to receive God in sincerity and love ? 

II. — Four young Men whose Hearts were Ready. 

What young men at the time of the captivity were taken 
to the court at Babylon ? In accordance with whose orders 
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were they taken? (Nebuchadrezzar, king of the Chaldees.) 
Tell what they did when they saw the luxuries and tempt- 
ations of court eating. Tell the story of what happened 
when they were ordered to worship Nebuchadrezzar's great 
miage. Describe an occasion under Nebuchadrezzar when 
God enabled Daniel to explain a strange dream. Who 
was the last Chaldean king or prince in Babylon? 
Describe an occasion under Belshazzar when God enabled 
Daniel to interpret a strange writing. Tell the story of 
what happened when Darius made Daniel the highest of 
the presidents of his kingdom. (Do not let the telling of 
these stories take so long, that tiiere is not time for the 
lesson conclusion.) In what ways did one or all of these 
four young men make and keep their hearts ready to 
receive God? (Refusing luxury which was contrary to 
the Jewish laws, refusing to worship untrue gods, persist- 
ing in habits of prayer and thanksgiving, etc.) 

III. — A Group who were Preparing Spiritually. 

Were there ever so many people made true to God by 
the sorrows of the captivity that it was worth while for 
God to let them return to Jerusalem? What earthly king 
did God stir up to make the proclamation which allowed 
the return of the Jews? For what purpose did the first 
group return? What showed their earnestness and 
sincerity? Did any others ever join this first group? 
What happened at Susa that influenced a group to return? 
For what especial purpose did Nehemiah and his followers 
return? How did they show their earnestness and sincer- 
ity? 

Conclusion, — ^Would the Jews have prepared suitably 
for Christ if they had prepared the Temple and Jerusa- 
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1cm but not themselves? Wliat had the Jews given up 
during the captivity? (Idolatry — see story of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego; selfish luxury — ^note Nehemiah 
and his followers, also Esther; mere outward forms of 
worship — note the prayers of Daniel, Nehemiah and others ; 
etc.) Judging from Daniel, Nehemiah and others, had 
they learnt to go to God in prayer sincerely and truly? 
On the whole, would you say that the little conmiunity at 
Jerusalem were making themselves ready in sincerity and 
love to welcome the Saviour, or were only making the 
Temple and Jerusalem ready? 

As we know, Christ did not come for some time after 
this. The world was hardly ready. When He did come 
only a few in Palestine received Him, but they carried 
the knowledge and love for Him to the world outside of 
Palestine. Is that the end of the story, or does Christ 
come to people now ? What does Christ Himself say about 
this? (St. John 14:23.) 

Jesus answered ... If a man love Me, he will keep 
My words : and My Father will love him, and We will come 
unto him, and make Our abode with him. 

Putting into Action. — Map review if desired. Also the 
singing of some such hymn as 319. 
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PEINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

II.— THE DIVIDED KINGDOM. 
Israel the Northern Kingdom, and Judah the Southern Kingdom. 

Northern Kingdom. 

Evil Reign of Ahaziah (854-863). II. Kings 1: 1-17. 

Translation of Elijah and Consecration of Elisha. 2. 

Evil Reign of Joram (or Jehoram), (853-842). 3: 1 to 9: 25. 

War with Moab. 3 : 4-27. 

Elisha Multiplies the Widow's Oil. 4: 1-7. 

Miraculous Provision of Food for the Sons of the Prophets. 

4 : 38-44. 
Recovery of the Lost Axe. 6: 1-7. 
The Shunammite's Son Raised to Life. 4: 8-37. 
Naaman Cured of His Leprosy. 5: 1-19. 
Gehazi Smitten with Naaman's Leprosy. 5: 20-27. 
Deception of the Arameans. 6: 8-23. 
Siege and Deliverance of Samaria. 6: 25 to 7: 20. 
Restoration of the Shunammite's Land. 8: 1-6. 
Elisha and Hazael. 8: 7-15. 

Southern Kingdom. 

Evil Reign of Joram (or Jehoram), 849-842. 8: 16-24. 
Evil Reign of Ahaziah (842). 8: 25 to 0: 28. 

Northern Kingdom. 

Jehu Anointed King of Israel. 9 : 1-13. 
Good Reign of Jehu (842-815). 9 to 11. 
Jehu Slays Joram and Ahaziah. 9: 21-28. 
Jehu Slays Ahaziah's Brethren. 10: 13-15. 
Baal's Worshippers Slain. 10: 18-28. 

Southern Kingdom. 

Evil Reign of Queen Athaliah (842-837). 11: 1-20. 
Good Reign of Joash (or Jehoash) (837-798). 12-13. 
Joash Repairs the Temple. 12: 5-19. 
Joash Slain by His Servants. 12: 20, 21. 
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Northern Kingdom. 

Evil Reign of Jehoahaz (815-799). 13: 1-9. 

Israel Oppressed. 13: 3. 

Evil Reign of Joash (or Jehoash) (799-784). 13: 10-13. 

Elisha's Farewell Blessing and Death. 13: 14-21. 

Southern Kingdom. 

Good Reign of Amaziah (798-770). 14: 1-19. 

Good Reign of Azariah (or Uzziah) (781-739). 14: 21, 22; 15: 

Northern Kingdom. 

Evil Reign of Jeroboam II. (784-744). 14: 23-29. 
Amos Prophesies. Amos 1: 1. 

Evil Reign of Zachariah (744). II. Kings 15: 8-11. 
Evil Reign of Shallum (743). 15: 13. 
Hosea Prophesies. Hosea 1:1. 

Evil Reign of Menahem (743-738). II. Kings 15: 14-22. 
Evil Reign of Pekahiah (738-737). 15: 23-26. 
Evil Reign of Pekah and Invasion of Tiglath-Pileser III. (737- 
734). 15:27-31. 

Southern Kingdom. 

Good Reign of Jotham (749-734). 15: 32-38. 
Good Reign of Ahaz and His Homage to Tiglath-Pileser III. 
(734-715). 16: 1-20. 

Northern Kingdom. 

Reign of Hoshea (734-722). 17: 1-4. 

The Fall of Samaria. 17: 5-23. 

Causes of the Downfall of Northern Israel. 17: 7-23. 

Origin and Religion of the Samaritans. 17: 24-41. 

Southern Kingdom. 

Good Reign of Hezekiah (716-687). 18 to 21. 
Hezekiah Destroys Idolatry. 18: 4. 
Isaiah Prophesies. Isaiah 1:1. 

Sennacherib's Invasion of Judah. II. Kings 18: 13-16. 
Sennacherib's Demand and Isaiah's Prophetic Counsel. 18: 17- 
19, 37; 20:20-21. 
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The Assyrians Slain. 19: 35-37. 

Hezekiah's Illness and Recovery. 20: 1-11. 

The Embassy of Merodach-Baladan. 20: 12-19. 

Micah Prophesies. Micah 1:1. 

Death of Hezekiah. II. Kings 20: 21. 

Evil Reign of Manasseh (687-641). 21: 1-18. 

Evil Reign of Amon (641-640). 21: 19-26. 

Good Reign of Josiah ( 639-609 ) . 22 : 1 to 23 : 30. 

Josiah Causes a Passover to be Kept. 23: 21-23. 

Josiah Slain in Battle. 23: 29. 

Nahum and Zephaniah Prophesy. Nahum and Zephaniah. 

Evil Reign of Jehoahaz (609). II. Kings 23: 30-34. 

Evil Reign of Jehoiakim (608-598). 23: 34. 

Habakkuk Prophesies. Habakkuk. 

Nebuchadnezzar Subdues Jehoiakim. II. Kings 24: 1. 

Jeremiah's Preaching and Trial. Jeremiah 26: 1-19. 

Martyrdom of Prophet Uriah. Jeremiah 26: 20-24. 

First and Second Collection of Jeremiah's Sermons. Jeremiah 36. 

Jehoiakim Burns First Prophecy of Jeremiah. 36: 23. 

Death of Jehoiakim. II. Kings 24: 6. 

Evil Reign of Jehoiachin. First Captivity (597). 24: 8-16. 

Evil Reign of Zedekiah. His Rebellion Against Babylon (590- 
586). 24: 18 to 25: 2. 

Ezekiel Prophesies. Ezekiel. 

Daniel and Other Israelites in Exile. Daniel 1. 

Nebuchadnezzar Forgets His Dream, and Daniel Tells and Inter- 
prets it. 2: 1-46. 

Daniel's Advancement in the King's Palace. 2: 45-49. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego Cast Into the Fiery Furnace. 
3 : 1-23. 

Their Miraculous Deliverance from the Fiery Furnace. 3: 24-27. 

Nebuchadnezzar Worships the True God. 3: 27-30. 

Daniel Interprets Another Dream. 4: 1-27. 

Nebuchadnezzar's Last Days. 4: 29-37. 

The Feast of King Belshazzar. 5: 1-12. 

Daniel Interprets the Handwriting on the Wall. 5: 13-29. 

Belshazzar is Slain. 5 : 30. 

Darius the Median Takes the Kingdom. 5: 31. 

Zechariah Prophesies. Zechariah 1:1. 
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Daniel Cast Into the Lions' Den. Daniel 6: 16-28. 

Haggai Prophesies. Haggai 1:1. 

Cyrus the Persian King Permits the Jews to Return to Jerusalem 
and Rebuild the Temple. Ezra 1. 

Reestablishment of Worship at Jerusalem and Laying Founda- 
tions of the Temple. 3: 2 to 4: 6. 

Beginning of the Rebuilding of the Temple; unsuccessful Oppo- 
sition. 5: 1 to 6: 15. 

Dedication of the Temple and Observance of the Passover. 6: 
16-22. 

Ahasuerus Ascends the Persian Throne (485). Esther 1. 

A Decree of Men's Sovereignty. 1 : 20. . 

Esther Chosen Queen. 2. 

Esther Pleads for the Jews Before the King. 7. 

The Enemies of the Jews Slain. 9: C, 15, 12, 16. 

Nehemiah's Interest in the Afflicted Jewish Community. Nehe- 
miah 1 : 1-116. 

Nehemiah's Leave of Absence and Arrival at Jerusalem. 1: lie 

to 2: 20. 
Rebuilding of the Walls of Jerusalem. 3. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 



The Bible (or Book) is formed by a combination of the 
various Books of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment. They are accepted by the Christian Church as God- 
given, or *^inspired/' *Tioly men of old speaking, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost/' They are different from 
other books, thus having both divine revelation and divine 
authority. 

As Literature, the Bible shows the individual style of 
the writers. We distinguish clearly poetry, lyrics, narra- 
tive, legal documents, prophecy, history, etc., as literature, 
as well as diversities in language, diction, smoothness of 
form, etc. The Bible writers were penmen, not pens. 

Certain things, seen in our ordinary English Bibles, 
have been inserted there by students in recent years, and 
are manifestly not part of the original Bible and thus not 
"inspired." Such are the Marginal Dates, the Italics (put 
in to make sense, on account of omitted words or difficulty 
in translation). Division into Chapters, into Verses, etc., 
Marginal Beferences, Order of Books in English (differing 
from that in Hebrew), Titles of Books and Ascribed Au- 
thorship, Headings of Chapters, Book Endings. Any of 
these, if altered, will not affect the Bible. 

The word "Canon** is used for the Authorized List of 
Books, as accepted by the Church Universal. These are 
the ones foimd in our Bibles ordinarily, In the large » 
Bibles, between the Old and the New Testaments, certain 
other "non-inspired" Books^ called "the Apocrypha," are 
bound, for convenience, since portions of them are read 
occasionally in the Church Service, as Lessons. The 
Greek and Boman Churches accept these as probably in- 
spired ; but the general weight of evidence is not at all in 
favor of this view. 
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The Old Testament List is the same, of course, in the 
Hebrew and English Bibles, but the order differs. In 
Hebrew the books are in three divisions, "the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings." A combination of several 
of the books makes the Hebrew List 24, while the English 
is 39. The two lists are given below : 



HEBREW BIBLE. 



ENGLISH BIBLE. 



1. THE LAW. 


I. HISTORY. 


Genesis 


i Genesis, Bxodas. 


Exodus. 


pkntatiuoh: < Levitlons, Numbers, 


Leyitioas. 
Numbers. 


f Deuteronomy. 


iieateronomy. 


Joshua. Judges. Ruth. 


^m^ -^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^ ^^^^^^B^^ V 


1 Samuel. II Samuel. 1 Kings. 


11. THE PROPHETS. 


11 Kings. I Chronicles. 11 Chronicles 


Tht Former Prophets. 


Eira. Nehemiah. Esther. 


Joshua. 




Jadges. 
*1 A 2 Samuel. 
*1 ik 2 Kings. 


11. POETRY. 


Job. Psalms. Proyerbs 
Eoolesiastes. Song of Solomon. 


The Latter Prophete. 




Isaiah. 


lU. PROPHETS, GREATER. 


Jeremiah. 


Isaiah. Jeremiah. Lamentations 


jfiZcKiei. 
Uosea. 




Bzekiel. Daniel. 


Joel. 
Amos. 




IV. PROPHETS, LKR8BR. 


Obadlah. 




Hosea. Joel. Amos. 


Jonah. 




Obadlah Jonah. Mloah. 


Mloah. 

^T ^ ft^ —a ^KK 


** 


Nahum.' Habakkuk. Zepbaniah. 


Nahum. 
Habakknk. 




Haggai. Zechariah. Malaohi. 


Zephanlah 






lla«gal. 






Zeohariah. 






Malaohl. 






111. THE WRITINGS. 




The Psalms. 




The Prorerbs. 




Job. 




The Song of Songs. 




Rnth. 




Lamentations. 




Eoolesiastes. 




Esther. 




Daniel. 




Eira. 1 M 
Nehemiah. f 






1 A 2 Chronicles.** 




Combined as one book 
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1 THE. HE.br E.WS 

2 PHIU5TINE.$. 

3 SYRIANS. 

4 PMOCNICIA. 

5 MITTITES. 



TliE EMPIRE OF DAVID 
AND SOLOMON. 

JOOO -<?37. 



COPTBIQHT, 1906, BY THE N. T. S. S. COMMISSION. 

(From the Littlefield Series.) 
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T»PSHAH / 




bi 



.''•RAOBOTH AMMON 



.MOAB\ 
s 



A,. — ;, ; 



5TATUTt MILC9 



■IrHB DIVIDED KINGDOM. 
Copyright, 1902, by The Young Churchman Co. 
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SYRIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 
Copyright, 1894, by Bible Study Publishing Co. 

Ill 




MAP OF SYRIA AND ADJACENT LANDS. 
[Copyright, 1896, by the Bible Study Publishing Co.] 
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M**4MM«UiU^fiiiiaHBH 




Ttlti UAfriVITIiU» OF i»KAELi AND JUDAH. 
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Z, ASSYRIAN CONQUEST 



OF Syria 

BY 

RiMMON-NIRARI IH 



Iff •''/_. 



^^ 



JUDAH 
PHaNlCiA 

MOAB 
PHILISTINES 



THE ASSYRIAN CONQUEST OP SYRIA. 
{Brawn hy Stoughton d Stoughton.) 

Copyright, 1903, by The Young Churchman Co. 
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163BC-48 BC 

E^iLESTINE 

MACCABEAN PERIOD 

TO THE 

ROMANS 







THE LATER MACCABEAN PERIOD. 
Copyright by The Young Chubchman Co. 
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THE ROMAN TERIOD. 
(By permi»»kin of Charles BerOtaer'a S 
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OUTUNE MAP 



PALESTINE 




Scale of Miles 



OUTLINE MAP OF PALESTINE. 
For Inserting Cities and Events, 
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A New Series of 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Model Series Based on tlie Source Melliod 

Prepared by a Special Committee of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of New York. 

A graded Series of Church Lessons, based on thorough 
educational and practical principles, the "Source Method," 
found so admirable in other series. These Lessons are 
Clmrchly, adapted to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Les- 
sons per year, with Reviews and Examinations, definite 
work for home study, with written answer work, and 
special class material. Useful Memoriter Passages con- 
sisting of Hymns, Psalms, Collects, and Scripture Selec- 
tions are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series 
comprise : 

[No postage, express, or delivery included in prices 
mentioned.^ 

KlNDKKGARTEN LeSSONS FOR ClIUKCH SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A ]\Ianual for the Instruction of Beginners. Cloth, 
75 cts. Postage 7 cts. 

The Story of the Christian Year. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year 
or in conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Book 
Courses. 6 cts. 

The Church Catechism Illustrated and Explained. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian 
Year, and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a 
Distinct Course. 12 cts. 
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Our Book of Worship : How to Use the Prayer Book in 
Services. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian 
Year, and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a 
Distinct Course. 10 cts. 

Hero Stories of the Old Testament. 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, eacli course 
comprising a year, for children from 8 to 10 years of 
age. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 7 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 7 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for Hero Stories, 
First Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 25 cts. 

OR 

Old Testament Stories. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 10 cts. 
Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) The Life of Jesus Christ Our Lord. (Junior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one year course for children 
from 10 to 13. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the Junior Life of Christ, 
Part I., 40 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
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(2) Teachings of Jesus Christ, or Christian Ethics for 
Younger Children. (Junior Grade.) 

(Designed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course 
for Children from 10-13 years.) 

Part I., 10 ets. 
Part II., 10 ets. 

Teachers' Manual for Christian Ethics. 
Part I., 25 ets. 
Part II., 25 ets. 

Storjes of Early Christian Leaders. 

A one-year course on the Apostolic Church, for an ear- 
lier age than the S. Paul Course named below ; i. e,, for 
scholars from 12-15 years. 

Part L, 10 ets. 
Part II., 10 ets. 

Teachers' Handhooh on Junior Apostolic Course or Early 
Christian Leaders. 

Part I., 25 ets. 
Part II., 25 ets. 

Old Testament History. 

A one-year course, comhiniiig the two-year course of 
Stories into an historic outline, for scholars from 13-15 
years. 

Part I., 10 ets. 
Part II., 10 ets. 

Teachers' Handbook on Old Testament Uistory. 
Part I., 25 ets. 
Part II., 25 ets. 
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(3) The Life of Jesus Christ the Messiah. (Senior,) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. This contains almost nothing of the 
teaching found in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers Manual for the Senior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

(4) The Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah 

Concerning the Kingdom of God. (Senior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the 
Messiah, Concerning the Kingdom of God. (Senior.) 

Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

S. Paul and the First Christian Missionaries. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for scholars 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers' Manual for the S. Paul Course. 
Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

The History of the Christian Church. 

A most interesting one-year course for scholars from 
16 years up to adult age. 

Part I., 15 cts. 
Part II., 15 cts. 
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AIDS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 

Eeligious Education. 

A Comprehensive Text-Book. By the Eev. Wm. Wal- 
ter Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York 
Diocesan Sunday School Commission. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.00; by mail $2.20. 

Sunday School Teaching. A Manual for Teacher- 
Training. 

Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School 
Organization. A Manual for Teachers and Normal 
Classes. By the Rev. Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., 
M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. Postage' 5 cts. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Atlas of Bible and Missionary Maps. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday 
School pupils, covering Bible and Church History. 
Historical and tracing maps for individual study. 
Prepared by The New York Sunday School Commis- 
sion. 3d thousand. 15 cents, by mail 18 cents; 10 or 
more copies, 10 cents each, express charges additional. 

Orders for any of these may be addressed to 

THE YOUNG CIURCIIMAN CO., MOwankee, Wis. 

OR to 

THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 

416 Lafayette Street, NEW YOBK 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of Neiv York 

DIOCESAN HOUSE, 416 Ulayette Street Telephone. 6868 Spring. 



Rbv. Canon Pascal Habbower^ Chairmafij West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rev. Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D., Sec'p, 416 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
Mr. H. H. Pike, Treasurer, i40 Pearl St., New York. 



Rev. Henry Mottbt, D.D., Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 

Rev. Geo. R. Van de Water, D.D., St. Andrew's Church, New York. 

Rev. Harry P. Nichols, D.D., Holy Trinity Church, New York. 

Rev. Db Witt L. Pelton, Ph.D., St. James' Church, Fordham, N. Y. 

Rev. Mild H. Gates, D.D., Chapel of the Intercession, New York. 

Rev. Wm. L. Evans, M.A., St. David's Hall, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Rev. Frank Flood German, St. Thomas' Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert P. Kreitler, Ascension Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Rev. Chas. C. Harriman, St. Ann's Church, New York. 

Rev. Hiram R. Hulse, St. Mary's Church, Manhattanville, New York. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Rev. Lester Bradner, D.D., St. John's Church, Providence, R. f. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D., President of Columbia University, 

New York. 
Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., New York Board of Education. 
Chas. W. Stoughton, Esq., 9G 5th Ave., New York City. 
Bdw. R. Finch, Esq., 37 5th Ave., New York City. 
Dr. Andrew F. Currier, Ascension Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Prof. Stephen H. Bayne, Intercession Chapel, New York. 
Mb. Norman H. Walkeb, Christ Church, New Brighton, New York. 
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k OSADBD SUNDAY SCHOOL BCHBIH ACCOBDIMO TO THB 






THREE-POLD DIVISION— INTELLECT. PEELINGS, AND WILL (DOING.) 

THBtUNDXY SCHOOL FEDEHATIOH.SECRBTARY OP THB NEW YORK SUNPAY SCHOOL COMMISSION. 
, • f U_ ■• ■• '* »• 



MBXBODOV 
nACBIMO 



MniOtT WOBK 



fltorlM ud II- 
lostratlona, Con- 
erete. T^ical 
tr«tbf. not a 

ItT. Bible Md 
Nattirt ^tnitbs 
correUtad with 
DwalOK, Creed. 
a«d Lord's 
Pva7«c. 



More SnggestlTe, 
with greater la- 
ItlatlT* on the 
pirt ot the TO' 
iSla. 



Lord's Prayer. 
Creed, Hymns. 
PriTate Dally 
Prayers, Bible 
Texts. 



Psalm 23. Other 
Pss., Hymns. 
DecalM, Gloria 
TIM. Pt I. Cat 
ecblsm. 



Written An 
awers, Pictures. 
Note Books. 
Blofraptalcal. 
At lir Hlstorl 
cal. with Maps, 
Pictures. Models. 
Note Bks.. Writ- 
ten Work, Bible 
Clippings. 



Sane as above, 
with more writ' 
ten Work. DIr 
cnsalon. Secure 
large personal 
control of reclta 
tion by pupils. 



woao 



Impulse 



Imlta> 
tlon 



SKLr-ACTITin 
or CHILD 



In Lessons. 
Hymns, Motion 
Songs, Mot*- 
ments. Marcb* 
ivg. Games, Rec- 
It&tlons. Pic 
tures. Sand 
table. Black 
board, etc. 



The aaae: bnt 
less ot bodily 
m ovemcnta 
More redUtlTS. 



Hymns, All Can- 
ticles, Chants, 
IS Collects, En- 
1 1 r e Catechism. 
Bible Passages 
In longer selec- 
tions. Psalms, 
etc. Older Pray- 
ers. 



Nlcene Creed 
Hymns, Collects, 
Psalms, I Cor. 
18, Serm. on Mt. 
Still Older Pray 
ers. KeTlew of 
Canticles. More 
P. B. selections 



Habit 



Manual work, 
written answers. 
Bible and pic- 
ture Note Books. 
Map-making (at 
10) In c 1 a y , 
sand, pulp : Map- 
coloring In cray- 
ons, colors, dyes 
Models madeind 
drswn. SymboHc 
drawings, etc. 
Stereo graphs. 
Reports on Prin- 
ciples lived. So- 
cial Work. 



Moral 
Crisis 



socirrt 
yoa wosK 



Babies' 
Branch. 
Pont Roll, 
B Irthday, 
and Mission 
ary Boxes, 
Junior Auxll 
iary. 



woBSHrp or 

CHILD 



Occasional at- 
tendance at 
part of a Ser- 
vice, with par- 
ents. Personal 
Daily D e T 
tiona. 



Junior AnX' 
illary, M I n 
Isterinc CbJI 
dren's League 
Guild of the 
Holy Child 



Weekly In Ch. 
at Special Ser- 
vices as above. 
Private Pray- 
era. 



All of above, 
Add much Altru- 
istic and Social 
Work. Longer 
Essays and Bi- 
ographies. Group 
or gang (Club) 
Oi-ganlsatlon. 
Reports on work 
done. etc. 



Older Guild 
of H o ijr 
Child, Jr O 
P. 8. Junior 
Auxiliary. At 
12 years. 
Knights o f 
Sir Galahad. 



Jr. Auxiliary. 
Jr. G. F. 8. 
Guilds of 8 
John and 8 
Mary White 
or Silver 
Cross Guilds 
Jun. Brother 
hood ot 8 
Andrew. 



Older Private 
P r s . Weekly 
Public Wor 
ship. After 10, 
required twice 
a week. Week 
day Services. 
Noondsy Pray 
er for Missions. 
Children's Ea- 
cbarlst. 



Millions 



S tereoptlcon 
Lectures en Mis- 
sions ry Stories. 
Simple Prayers 
tor Missions. 



Dittos 



LCCTCBSg 



S tereoptlcotf 
Lectures on Mis- 
sions and Bible 
and Nature Sto- 
ries. 



DIttik 



Misslonsry Blog- 
r a p h i e s, with 
Story Studied 
and Told : Stere- 
oplcon Lectures. 
Stereograpba of 
Mission Fields 
Regular Missy. 
Lessons, Msp- 
maklng, models, 
costumes, 
dressed dolls. 
Missy. Boxes pre- 
pared. Pictures 
ot the Fields. 



All above. Holy 
C o m m n n ion 
Self • examina- 
1 1 o n. Older 
Prayera, Medl 
tation. Devo- 
tional Reading 
ot Bible, etc. 



Stud-yotthe 
History ot Mis 
sions. Longer es- 
says, resdings. 
study ot Missy, 
books. Needs of 
the Fields. Best 
opportunities for 
work. Particular 
Prayera tor Mis 
sions. 



Lectures on Bi- 
ble Stories. Child 
heroes. Missy 
Blograpbiea. 



Lectures on Hu 
man Physiology 
and Morals sod 
Health by Pbysl 
clans. History of 
Missions. and of 
the growth of 
the (Tburch. Ch 
History, Ch. In 
America, ill. by 
Stereoptlcon. etc 



Historical and 
broad. Discus- 
■lonal. E^ssays. 
Written Work. 
Const ructlve 
Club Ides. Self 
mangement. 



Selections from 
Bible Passages, 
eap. S. John, 8 
Mstthew. Rev. 
and Messianic 
Prophecies. In- 
trospective Ma- 
terial. 



Romance 

and 
Ideality 



Research work 
on Special Top- 
ics. Class con- 
ducted by pupil 
leaders. Confer- 
ences and Dis- 
cussions, rather 
than Recitations. 



FFToTm 
above, Sr. G. 
F. 8., Auxil- 
iary, St. An- 
d r e w ' s . 
D'gbt'ra o f 
the King. 
Guilds of 8 
Paul and 8. 
Cstbsrine. 



All above. Add 
Worship at 
SalntiT Days. 



Intensive study 
with Reporta 
Allotabove. 
Personal Work 
and Prayers. 
Intercessory Ser- 
vices. Missy. 
Boxes. Conduct 
ot Jun. Auxll- 
iary. 



Lectures on Jew- 
ish life and cus- 
toms. History of 
Israel, of Christ. 
Apost. Ch., Mis- 
sions, M s k i n g 
Bible, Discover- 
ies in Bible 
Landa. 



Mora Personal 
Reaearch Few 
Qneatlons. Sug- 
gestive respon- 
siveness. Pupil- 
leadera. Pupils 
plan own work. 



Selected Master- 
pieces from lit- 
erary gems, Bib- 
lieal. Secular. 
PoeUcal. (>ptioD- 
aL 



Decision 



Same as above. 
More individual 
contribution to 
discussion, r e - 
search, theses, 
papers, etc 



W o m a n'l 
Auxiliary. - 
Bro. 8. An- 
drew, Daugh- 
tera ot. the 
King/ Sanct- 
uary Chap., 
etc 



As above 



Mission Study 
Classes, ' Boxes. 
Work. Prsyers. 
Noontide Fray 
era. etc All as 
above. 



Lectures on lives 
ot Martyrs, 
Saints. P r s y er 
Book History. 
Social Work, 
etc., in addition 
to above aub- 
e e t a. General 
ectures on 
Teschlng. Use of 
stereoptlcon oc- 
caslonal. 



SavsMsboVt. 



OptloosL 



Conssfv- 
atlam.. 



Saat'.ag fbovK, 



Sans 
above. 



a a 



As abort 



AsaWre, Gr^st. 
er giving. 



As above 



M~«nte4 ^ foOefs and etpUi-backtd. X4U7 iMbas. iocna»i 00 paper, as casta ; la tba BUt^TIN, 10 
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SUNDAY SCHOOl EXHIBIT. 

Tb« Sunday Scbool CommlsBion has endeavored to collect, ctaisltf. 
and eiblblt gvbsithinq lelstlng In an; matiner, dlrectl; or Indlrectlr. 
to Snnday School Work anfl Teaching, We have now an Eihlblt o( 
over S6 ,000 Brticlea, from tbe United States, Canada., and Europe — 
books, miips, cbartB, models, pictures, and other aids, Tbe Exhibit 1h 
open dal]j> trom ten to Sve, at tbe offices ot the Commlaalon, Dloceian 
House, 4ie LBfayette Stieet, Mew Xork. 



BQW TO nND THE NKESAN HWSE, 

lit Lalamte 8lre«t Htw Twk, 

North. 



DIOCBSAN BOUSE 



^ 



